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Ovs READERS very well haan ant: in de | the Liaiolaan~neh the gwen ak wllion, and 


country, wheneveranything especially taste- | the spirit of the age! 


As if trees did not 


ful is to be done, when a church is to be | bear lovely blossoms as well as good fruit ; 


‘* dressed for Christmas,” 


a public hall fes- | 


tooned for a fair, or a saloon decorated for | 


a horticultural show, we have to entreat 


the assistance of the fairer half of humanity 


as if the sun did not give us rainbows as 
well as light and warmth; as if there were 


| not still mocking-birds and nightingales as 


Ail that is most graceful and charming in | 


this way, owes its 


Over the heavy exterior of man’s handi- 


work, they weave a fairy-like web of en- | Would that you could span the world with 


existence tofemale hands. 


chantment, which, like our Indian summer | 


haze upon autumn hills, spiritualizes and | graph. 


makes poetical, whatever of rude form or | 


rough outlines may lie beneath. 


Knowing all this, as we well do, 


. | well as ducks and turkeys. 


But enough of that. You do not need 
any arguments to prove that grace is a 


quality as positive as electro-magnetism. 


it as quickly as Mr. Morse with his tele- 
To come to the point, we want 
to talk a little with you about what we call 


| the drapery of cottages and gardens; about 


we | 


write this leader especially for the eyes of | 


the ladies. They are naturally mistresses 
of the art of embellishment. 
stupid, in the main, about these matters, that 
if the majority of them had their own way 
there would neither be a ringlet, nora ruffle, 
a wreath, nor a nosegay, left in the world. 
All would be as stiff and as meaningless as 


those beautiful vines, and climbers, and 
creepers, which nature made on purpose to 


| cover up everything ugly, and to heighten 


Men are so | 


the charm of everything pretty and pictu- 


resque. In short, we want your aid and 


assistance in dressing, embellishing and 
decorating, not for a single holiday, fair, 


their own meagre black coats,—without an | 
atom of the graceful or romantic about | 


them; nothing to awaken a spark of inte- 


short, but downright, common place, matter- | brothers would no more think of giving up 


And they undertake to defend it — | 


of-fact. 


Vou. m1, 23 


or festival, but for years, and forever, 
the outsides of our simple cottages and 
country homes; wreathing them about 


with such perennial festoons of verdure, 


_and starring them over with such bouquets 
rest, or stir a chord of feeling; nothing, in 


of delicious odor, that your husbands and 


such houses, than they would of aban- 
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doning you, (as that beggarly Greek, The- | door-way, simple and pretty hoods upon 
seus, did the lovely Ariadne,) to the misery | brackets over the windows, the door-yard 
of solitude on a desolate island. was all laid out afresh, the worn out apple 
And what a difference a little of this | trees were dug up, a nice bit of lawn made 
kind of rural drapery, tastefully arranged, | around the house, and pleasant groups of 
makes in the aspect of a cottage or farm- | shrubbery, (mixed with two or three grace- 
house in the country! At the end of the | ful elms,) planted about it. But, most of 
village, for instance, is that old fashioned | all, what fixes the attention, is the lovely 
stone house, which was the homestead of | profusion of flowering vines that enrich the 
Tim Steapy. First and last, that family | old house; and transform what was a soul- 
lived there two generations; and every- | less habitation, into a home that captivates 
thing about them had a look of some com- | all eyes. Even the old and almost leaf- 
fort. But, with the exception of a coat of | less ash tree is quite overrun with a creep- 
paint, which the house got once in ten! er, which is stuck full of gay trumpets 
years, nothing was ever done to give the | all summer, that seem to blow many a 
place the least appearance of taste. An| strain of gladness to the passers by. 
old half-decayed ash tree stood near the | How many sorts of honeysuckle, clematises, 
south door, and a few decrepid and worn- | 
out apple trees behind the house. But 
there was not a lilac bush, nor a syrin- 
go, not a rose bush, nor a honeysuckle, about | village, walks past that house of a summer 
the whole premises. You would never | night, and inwardly thanks the fair in- 
suppose that a spark of affection for nature, | mates for the fragrance that steals through 
or a gleam of feeling for grace or beauty, | the air in its neighborhood; and no less 
in any shape, ever dawned within or around | certain is it that this house is now the “‘ad- 
that house. | mired of all admirers,” and that the Widow 
Well, five years ago the place was put | Winnine has twice refused double the sum 
up for sale. There were some things to | it went begging at when it was only the 
recommend it. There was a “good well | plain and meagre home of Tim Sreapy. 
of water ;” the house was in excellent re- | Many of you in the country, as we well 
pair; and the location was not a bad one. | know, are compelled by circumstances to 
But, though many went to see it, and | live in houses which some one else built, 
“liked the place tolerably well,” yet there | or which have, by ill-luck, an ugly expres- 
seemed to be a want of heart about it, that | sion in every board or block of stone, from 
made it unattractive, and prevented peuple | the sill of the door to the peak of the roof. 
from buying it. Paint wont hide it, nor cleanliness disguise 
It was a good while in the market; but, | it, however goodly and agreeable things 
at last, it fell into the hands of the Widow | they are. But vines will do both; or, 
Winning and her two daughters. They | what is better, they will, with their lovely 
bought it at a bargain, and must have fore- | graceful shapes, and rich foliage and flow- 





roses, etc., there are on wall or trellis 
about that cottage, is more than we can 
tell. Certain it is, however, that half the 





seen its capabilities. ers, give a new character to the whole ex- 

What that house and place is now, it | terior. However ugly the wall, however 
~vould do your hearts good to see. A porch | bald the architecture, only give it this fair 
of rustic trellis-work was built over the front | drapery of leaf and blossom, and nature 
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will touch it at once with something of 
grace and beauty. 

“‘ What are our favorite vines?” This is 
what you would ask of us, and this is what 
we are most anxious to tell you; as we 
see, already, that no sooner will the spring 
open, than you will immediately set about 
the good work. | 

Our two favorite vines, then, for the 
adornment of cottages, in the northern | 
states, are the double Prairie Rose, and the | 
Chinese Wistaria. Why we like these | 
best is, because they have the greatest 
number of good qualities to recommend | 
them. In the first place, they are hardy, | 
thriving in all soils and exposures; in the 
second place, they are Juxuriant in their 
growth, and produce an effect in a very 
short time—after which, they may be kept 
to the limits of a single pillar on the piaz- 
za, or trained over the whole side of a cote | 
tage ; in the last place, they are rich in the 
foliage, and beautiful in the blossom. 


Now there are many vines more beauti- 
ful than these in some respects, but not for 
this purpose, and taken altogether. For 


cottage drapery, a popular vine must be 
one that will grow anywhere, with little | 
care, and must need no shelter, and the 
least possible attention, beyond seeing that 


it has something to run on, and a looking | 
, and tying up once a year— | 
This is precisely the | 
character of these two vines; and hence | 
we think they deserve to be planted from | 
one end of the Union to the other. They 
will give the greatest amount of beauty, 
with the least care, and in the greatest | 
number of places. 

The Prairie roses are, no doubt, known | 
to most of you. They have been raised | | 
from seeds of the wild rose of Michigan, | 

| 


over, pruning 
say in early spring. 


which clambers over high trees in the | 
forests, and are remarkable for the profu- | 





sion of their very double flowers ; (so double, 
that they always look like large pouting 
buds, rather than full blown roses;) and 
their extreme hardiness and luxuriance of 
growth,—shoots of twenty feet, in a single 
year, being a not uncommon sight. Among 
all the sorts yet known, the Queen of the 
Prairies, (deep pink,) and Superba, (nearly 
white,) are the best. 

We wish we could give our fair readers 
a glance at a Chinese Wistaria in our 
grounds, as it looked last April. It covered 
the side of a smal] cottage completely. If 
they will imagine a space of 10 by 20 feet, 
completely draped with Wistaria shoots, 
on which hung, thick as in a flower pat- 
tern, at least 500 clusters of the most deli- 
cate blossoms, of a tint between pearl and 
lilac, each bunch of bloom shaped like that 
of a locust tree, but eight inches to a foot 
long, and most gracefully pendant from 
branches just starting into tender green 
foliage ; if, we say, they could see all this, 
as we saw it, and not utter exclamations of 
delight, then they deserve to be classed 
with those women of the nineteenth century, 
who are thoroughly “‘ fit for sea-captains.” 

For a cottage climber, that will take care 
of itself better than almost any other, and 
embower door and windows with rich foli- 
age and flowers, take the common Bour- 
sault Rose. Long purplish shoots, foliage 
always fresh and abundant, and bright 
purplish blossoms in June, as thick as stars 
in a midnight sky,—all belong to this plant. 
Perhaps the richest and prettiest Boursault, 
is the one ealled by the nurserymen Ama- 
dis, or Flegans ; the flower a bright cherry 


colour, becoming crimson purple as it fades, 
with a delicate stripe of white through an 
occasional petal. 

There are two very favorite climbers 
that belong properly to the middle states, 
as they are a little tender, and need protec- 
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tion to the north or east. One of them is 
the Japan Honeysuckle, (Zonicera japoni- 
ca, or flexuvsa;*) the species with very 
dark, half evergreen leaves, and a profu- 
sion of lovely delicate white and fawn 
coloured blossoms. It is the queen of all 
honeysuckles for cottage walls, or veranda 
pillars; its foliage is always so rich; it 
is entirely free from the white aphis, (which 


is the pest of the old sorts,) and it blooms | 


(as soon as the plant gets strong,) nearly 
the whole summer,—affording a perpetual 
feast of beauty and fragrance. The other, 
is the Sweet-scented Clematis, (C. flammu- 
la,) the very type of delicacy and grace, 
whose flowers are broidered hke pale stars 


over the whole vine in midsummer, and | 
whose perfume is the most spiritual, im- | 


palpable, and yet far-spreading of all vege- 
table odors. 

All the honeysuckles are beautiful in the 
garden, though none of them, except the 
foregoing, and what are familiarly called 


the ‘* trumpet honeysucktles,” are fit for the | 


walls of a cottage, because they harbor in- 


sects. Nothing, however, can well be pret- | 


tier than the Red and Yellow Trumpet 
Honeysuckles, when planted together and 
allowed to interweave their branches, con- 
trasting the delicate straw colour of the 
flower tubes of one, with the deep coral-red 
hue of those of the other; and they bloom 
with a welcome prodigality from April to 
December. 

Where you want to produce a bold and 
picturesque effect with a vine, nothing will 
do it more rapidly and completely than our 
native grapes. They are precisely adapted 
to the porch of the farm house, or to cover 


any building, or part of a building, where | 
expression of strength rather than of deli- | 


cacy is sought after. Then you will find it 


easy to smooth away all objections from 


* The “ Chinese twining,”’ of some gardens. 
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the practical soul of the farmer, by offering 

him a prospect of ten bushels of fine Isa- 

bella or Catawba grapes a year, which you, 
in your innermost heart, do not value half 
| so much as five or ten months of beautiful 
| drapery! 
| Next to the grape-vine, the boldest and 
| most striking of hardy vines is the Dutch- 
man’s pipe, (Aristolochia stpho.) It is a 
grand twining climber, and will canopy 
over a large arbor in a short time, and make 
a shade under it so dense that not a ray of 
pure sunshine will ever find its way 
through. 


lts gigantic, circular leaves, of a 
rich green, form masses such as delight a 
painter’s eye,—so broad and effective are 
they; and as for its flowers, which are 
about an inch and a half long,—why, they 
are so like a veritable meerschaum—the 
| pipe of a true Dutchman from “ Fader- 
| land”—that you cannot but laugh outright 
atthe first sight of them. Whether Daphne 
was truly metamorphosed into the sweet 
flower that bears her name, as Ovip says, 
| we know not; but no one can look at the 
blossom of the Dutchman’s pipe vine, with- 
out being convinced that nature has punish- 
ed some imveterately lazy Dutch smoker by 
turning him intoa vine, which loves nothing 
so well as to bask in the warm sunshine, 
with its hundred pipes, dangling on all sides. 

And now, having glanced at the best of 
the climbers and twiners, properly socalled, 
(allof which need a little training and sup- 
porting,) let us take a peep at those climb- 
ing shrubs that seize hold of a wall, build- 
ing, or fence, of themselves, by throwing 
‘out their little rootlets imto the stone or 





brick wall as they grow up, so that it is as 
hard to break up any attachments of theirs, 
when they get fairly established, as it was 
topart Hector and Anpromacne. The prin-~ 
cipal of these are the true Ivy of Europe, the 
Virginia Creeper, or American Ivy, and the 
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“Trumpet Creepers,” (Bignonias or Tico- 
mas.) 

These are all fine, picturesque vines, not 
to be surpassed for certain effects by any- 
thing else that will grow out of doors in our 


climate. You must remember, however, 


that, as they are wedded for life to what- | 
ever they cling to, they must not be planted | 


by the sides of wooden cottages, which are 
to be kept in order by a fresh coat of paint 
now and then. Other climbers may be 
taken down, and afterwards tied back to 
their places; but constant, indissoluble in- 
timacies like these must be let alone. You 
will therefore always take care to plant them 
where they can fix themselves permanently 
on a wall of some kind, or else upon some 
rough wooden building, where they will 
not be likely to be disturbed. 

Certainly the finest of all this class of 
climbers is the European Ivy. Such rich 
masses of glossy, deep green foliage, such 
fine contrasts of light and shade, and such 
a wealth of associations, is possessed by no 
other plant; the Ivy, to which the ghost of 
all the storied past, alone tells its tale of 
departed greatness; the confidant of old 
ruined castles and abbeys; the bosom com- 
panion of solitude itself,— 

‘‘ Deep in your most sequestered bower 
Let me at last recline, 


Where solitude, mi!d, modest flower, 


Leans on her ivy‘d shrine.” 


True to these instincts, the Ivy does not 
seem to be naturalized so easily in Ameri- 
ca as most other foreign vines. We are 
yet too young—this country of a great fu- 
ture, and a little past. 

The richest and most perfect specimen 
of it that we have seen, in the northern 
states, is upon the cottage of WAsHINGTON 
Irvine, on the Hudson, near Tarrytown. 
He, who, as you all know, lingers over the 
past with a reverence as fond and poetical 
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as that of a pious Crusader for the walls of 
Jerusalem—yes, he has completely won the 
sympathies of the Ivy, even on our own soil, 
and it has garlanded and decked his antique 
and quaint cottage, ‘‘ Sunnyside,” till its 
windows peep out from amid the wealth of 
its foliage, like the dark eyes of a Spanish 
seiiora from a shadowy canopy of dark lace 
and darker tresses. 

The Ivy is the finest of climbers, too, be- 
cause it is so perfectly evergreen. North of 
New-York it is a little tender, and needs to 
be sheltered for a few years, (unless it be 
planted on a north wall, quite out of the 
reach of the winter sun ;) and north of Al- 
bany, we think it will not grow at all. But 
all over the middle states it should be 
planted and cherished, wherever there is a 
wall for it to cling to, as the finest of all 
cottage drapery. 

After this plant, comes always our Vir- 
ginia Creeper, or American Ivy, as it is 
often called, (4mpelopszs.) It grows more 
rapidly than the Ivy, clings in the same 
way to wood or stone, and makes rich and 
beautiful festoons of verdure in summer, 
dying off in autumn, before the leaves fall, 
in the finest crimson. Its greatest beauty, 
on this account, is perhaps seen when it 
runs up in the centre of a dark cedar, or 
other evergreen,—exhibiting in October 
the richest contrast of the two colours. It 
will grow anywhere, in the coldest situa- 
tions, and only asks to be planted, to work 
out its own problem of beauty without fur- 
ther attention. This and the European Ivy 
are the two climbers, above all others, for 
the exteriors of our rural stone churches; 
to which they will give a local interest great- 
er than that of any carving in stone, at a 
millionth part of the cost. 

The common Trumpet Creeper all of you 
know by heart. It is rather a wild and 
rambling fellow in its habits; but nothing 
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is better to cover old outside chimneys, 
stone out-buildings, and rude walls and 
fences. The sort with large cup-shaped 
flowers, (Tecoma grandiflora, described in 
vol. 2d, page 508,) is a most showy and 
magnificent climber in the middle states, 
where the winters are moderate, abso- 
lutely glowing in July with its thousands 
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fanciful frames are pretty, but soon want 
repairs; and stakes, though ever so stout, 
will rot off at the bortom, and blow down 
in high winds, to your great mortification ; 
and that too, perhaps, when your plant is 
in its very court dress of bud and blossom. 
Now the best mode of treating single 
vines, when you have not a tree to fes- 


of rich orange-red blossoms, like clusters of | toon them upon, is one which many of you 


bright goblets. 

We might go on and enumerate dozens 
more of fine twining shrubs and climbing 
roses ; but that would only defeat our pre- 
sent object, which is not to give you a gar- 
den catalogue, but to tell you of half,a 
dozen hardy shrubby vines, which we im- 
plore you to make popular ; so that wherever 
we travel, from Maine to St. Louis, we 
shall see no rural cottages shivering in their 
chill nudity of bare walls or barer boards, 
but draped tastefully with something fresh, 
and green, and graceful: let it be a hop 
vine if nothing better,—but roses, and 
wistaria, and honeysuckles, if they can be 
had. How much this apparently trifling 
feature, if it could be generally carried out, 
would alter the face of the whole country, 
you will not at once be able to believe. 
What summer foliage is to a naked fo- 
rest, what rich tufts of ferns are to a 
rock in a woodland dell, what “ hyacin- 
thine locks” are to the goddess of beauty, 
or wings to an angel, the drapery of climb- 
ing plants is, to cottages in the coun- 
try. 

One word or two about vines in the gar- 
den and pleasure grounds, before we con- 
clude. 
is no mystery, though you will, no doubt, 
agree with us, that the less formal and the 
more rustic the better. But how to manage 
single specimens of fine climbers, in the 
lawn or garden, so as to display them to the 
best advantage, is not quite so clear. Small 


How to make arbors and trellises 


| 
| 
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will be able to attain easily. It is nothing 
more than getting from the woods the trunk 
of a cedar tree, from 10 to 15 feet high, 
shortening-in all the side branches to with- 
in two feet of the trunk, (and still shorter 
near the top,) and setting it again, as you 
would a post, two or three feet deep in the 
ground.* 

Cedar is the best; partly because it will 
last forever, and partly because the regu- 
lar disposition of its branches forms natu- 
rally a fine trellis for the shoots to fasten 
upon. 

Plant your favorite climber, whether 
rose, wistaria, or honeysuckle, at the foot 
of this tree. It will soon cover it, from top 
to bottom, with the finest pyramid of ver- 
dure. The young shoots will ramble out 
on its side branches, and when in full 
bloom, will hang most gracefully or pictu- 
resquely from the ends. 

The advantage of this mode is that, once 
obtained, your support lasts for 50 years ; 
it is so firm that winds do not blow it down; 
it presents évery side to the kindly influen- 
ces of sun and air, and permits every blos- 
som that opens, to be seen by the admiring 
spectator. How it looks at first, and after- 
wards, in a complete state, we have endea- 
vored to give you a faint idea in this little 
sketch. 

‘*What shall those of us do who have 


neither cottages nor gardens ?—who, in 


* We owe this hint to Mr. ALFrep Smitu, of Newport, 
& most intelligent and successful amateur, in whose garden 
we first saw fine specimens of this mode of treating climbers. 
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Fig. 42.—Moveable Trellis. 
| as the Garde Mobile of the Parisians. It 
| is nothing more than a good strong wooden 
| box, upon wooden rollers. The box is 
| about three feet long, and the double trel- 
| lis may be eight or ten feet high. In this 
box the finer sorts of exotic climbers, such 
Fig. 41.—Climbing Plants on Cedar Trunks. as Passion Flowers, Everblooming Roses, 
short, are confined to a little front and back | Maurandias, Ipomea Learii, and the like, 
yard of a town life, and yet who love vines | may be grown with a charming effect. Put 
and climbing plants with all our hearts?” | upon wheels, as this itinerant bower is, it 
That is a hard case, truly. But, now we | may be transported, as Mr. Van Hovrte 
think of it, that ingenious and clever horti- | says, ‘‘ wherever fancy dictates, and even 
cvlteur, Monsieur Van Hovrte, of Ghent, | into the apartments of the house itself.” 
has contrived the very thing for you.* Here | And here, having fairly escorted you back 
itis. He calls it a ‘ Trellis Mobile ;” and | to your apartments, after our long talk 
if we mistake not, it will be quite as valua- | about out-door drapery, we leave you to 
ble for the ornament and defence of cities, | examine the Trellis Mobile, and wish you 
® Flore des Serves. a good morning. 
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FLOWERS AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE HORTICOLE.] 


THERE is a vein of pleasant satire in the | readers of the Journal who, rejoicing in a 
following article, so peculiarly French, and | parterre, or even a few simple flower pots, 
so amusingly characteristic of the times on | to grace their balcony or window, run the 
the other side of the Atlantic, that we give | risk, from that single fact, of being taken 
the following free translation, for the bene- | for bad citizens, or being counted revolu- 
fit of those of our readers who have not | tionary horticulturists. 

thought so profoundly as the hero of the | One of my country neighbors is a good 
story, of the effect of liberty and equality | and worthy man, of an amiable tempera- 


on the rank and beauty of the floral 
world. Eb. 


ment, but sometimes a little wild, as is the 
case with all those who are entirely ab- 


My Dear Karr*—I remember you for- 
merly, occupied, above all, with the care 
of your garden, your budding and grafting, 


sorbed with one favorite idea. 
For some time past, I had only met him 
at rare intervals; and then he was anxious, 


almost always closed ; and if by chance he 
opened it, it was not until he had carefully 


| 

your Roses and your Dahlias. In your lei- morose, absorbed in himself. His door was 

sure hours, between the spade and the pen, 

after indulging in a revery before the ocean, 

you amused yourself by braving it in your | inspected, from the window, the appearance 

little fishing boat. | of the visitorwithout. Atone time I thought 
Now, you are at Paris, encountering | he was engaged ina conspiracy. Conspi- 


; : | 3's : he 
another, more terrible sea; a sea which, | "ators multiply in these times, and they are 


at this moment, is lashing all its shores, | 
and whose waves are shaking thrones, and 
causing monarchies to tremble. 

You are no longer a horticulturist ; but 
an editor, bravely sharing in the great 
struggle, and, doubtless, looking back with 
regret to that delicious garden on the coast, 
which you hope, by the grace of God and 
your matelot, to find just as you left it. 
But alas! my friend, the tempest which 
has agitated France and Europe, may well 
have overturned gardens also. 
pus threatens to become a republican. 
serious and important matter, of which, un- 
til this moment, I had not dreamed, has 
been revealed to me. 
ous enough, and is worth relating. You 
may take advantage of it to warn those 


The history is curi- 


* Addressed to M. ALPHoxsE Karp, a diectingui-hed French 
wrihes 





_ divided in two categories,—the old and the 
| new; the former are prefects or judges; 
| the latter, are arraigned before the old. 


My friend was neither prefect nor prison- 
er. I did not know then in which category 
to place him, when lately I met him as he 
was leaving his house, after having doubly 
locked his door. 

‘* Parbleu, neighbor,” said I, ‘‘ what is 
the meaning of this riddle? You have 
become completely invisible. Are you 


Old Pria- | making powder, or counterfeiting bank 
A | notes? Three times, already, have I pre- 


sented myself at your door. Your dog 


alone answered me; but he did not admit 
Seriously, what are you doing ? What 
has become of you? Just this moment 
you sought to escapeme. Are you offended 
with me?” 

“No! grand Dieu! quite the contrary,” 


me. 
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he replied; ‘but you know we all have | ‘And which side do you mean to take ?” 
our troubles—our annoyances. What is| ‘The wisest would be to give each one 
the use, then, of showing a discontented | a finishing stroke with the spade. But no, 
face? [am uneasy, very uneasy.” |no, I should never have the courage to do 

“Uneasy, and why ?” (it! They are so beautiful! and in full 


“Oh! for many reasons ;” and he drew | flower, monsieur! Will you look at them? 

a long sigh. “In these days, there are | You are an amateur, I believe.” 

certain positions, very compromising.” | My common sense here aided me to 
“How! you compromised ?” | 


‘‘T may be so, at any time, 


| comprehend what in reality he was talking 
said he, | about. My neighbor is a fanatical horti- 
lowering his voice; “‘ one indiscreet, or ill- | culturist ; one of those insane “ collectors,” 
natured person is all that is wanting. But | who exist in France, and of which Holland 
I have perfect confidence in you, my neigh- | and England have furnished the types. 


”? 


bor. You will not betray me; you are in- While I had been recovering from my 
capable of it. And, besides, I need some | astonishment, he had opened his gate, 
one to confide in. Listen—when you first | which he directly and carefully closed 
accosted me you startled me, I was so ab- | upon us. I soon found myself between a 
sorbed in thought.” | double row of flower-borders, admirably 
‘What were you thinking of?” | arranged, and carefully labelled. The 
“Of the Ducnesse or OrteEans—of the | council of regency consisted of three Dah- 
Count or Paris—of the Duxe or Jotn- | lias, of superb colour and form. 
VILLE. I repeat it,—my position is very em- | ‘If those were the only ones which 
| ” replied my good 
“What, they with you!” I exclaimed, in | neighbor, ‘‘I would make the sacrifice— 
amazement. perhaps! But, sir, either in Roses or in 
‘Yes, it is, undoubtedly, very impru-| Dahlias, doI not possess the whole of the 





barrassing, if they remain longer with me.” | might compromise me, 


dent, is it not?” | fallen family, from Louis Puituirre down 
You must remember that the events of| to his grand-children, the Duc de Chartres 
June were hardly over. In the journals, in | and the Comte d’ku! See, here is the 
conversation, &c., it had been a question | Princesse de Joinville, le Duc d’ dumale, le 
Duc et la Duchesse de Vernours, la Prin- 

cesse Clémentine, la Reine des Bel ges,—even 

selves in Paris, or the environs, ready to | the Duchesse of Mecklenbourg! All of the 
take advantage of any fortunate circum- | choicest, finely formed, entirely double, 
stances. Confounded by this disclosure of | and without the slightest appearance of a sta- 
my simple hearted neighbor, I believed at | men! And they want me to give them up!” 
first that he had given shelter to the three ‘‘ Who dreams of exacting such a sacri- 


frequently, of the rights and wrongs of the 
pretenders who, it was rumored, kept them- 


noble persons mentioned, and that the | fice from you?” said]. ‘ Flowers have in 
counsels of the regency were actually held | themselves nothing seditious. Their names 
at his house. no longer belong to the order of the day, it 
‘Yes, they are there,” added he, point- | is true; but are you responsible for the 
ing mysteriously towards his closed door. | name they bear? You were not their goc- 
“They are yet there, until I shall have | father. They cannot, then, be considered 
taken a decisive step in this matter.” any estimate of your political opinions.” 
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** Political opinions !’’ replied he, with) got, Za Barronne Carruel, la Barronne Du- 
an almost ferocious air, ‘‘I have none! I| puytren! and as many more! But do you 
never had any! I never shall have any! | think, sir, that the proscription will stop 
What is the use of politics? To overturn | here? No, no, do not deceive yourself. 
gardens! Have they not already contem- | Napoleon himself will not escape. Napo- 
plated the proscription of the Lily, the Vio- | Zeon le Grand!—a magnificent Fuchsia. 
let, the Pink? Formerly, the Red and} Among the Fritillaires, have we not da 
White Roses agitated England, I know; | Couronne Impériale ; among the Narcissus, 
I have heard so; but is that any reason for | le Grand Monarque; and the Tulips, Mon- 
steur, the Tulips! almost all belong to the 
of the nineteenth century? What, to me, | nobility, and are titled personages,—to be- 
are all these foolish and miserable quarrels | gin with the Duc de Thol. I repeat to 
of systems and governments? Let them | you, it is re-creating a whole world! and 
leave us alone—my flowers and myself! | who will charge themselves with it? Not 
But let them also leave me my flowers|I! I tell you, your representatives of the 
with their names! I would sooner change | people would do better to suppress, at one 
my own name than to be obliged to un- | blow, all the flowers! And they call that 
baptize them! The authorities, however, | a constitutional assembly! ‘ But let them 
will have itso! They have might on their | beware,” added he, with a voice full of 
side! There will be a law to that effect, | vehemence; “plants have their rights also! 
Those who love them and cultivate them, 
have done more for humanity than all your 

| legislators — past and present. That man 
who first cultivated a grain of corn, en- 

I tried to quiet him. ‘My good neigh- | dowed the world with an inexhaustible 
bor,” said I, ‘‘ well, let us see, when it be- | treasure. Tea, coffee, sugar-cane,—have 
comes necessary, to change some of your | they not made the fortune of several conti- 


persecuting those existing now,—the roses 








you will see! It is easy enough to make 
a law. It is not so easy to make cata- 
logues, however! But revolutions respect 


9 


nothing ! 


labels, —will that be so great a misfortune?” | nents? For the sake of those plants which 

“How,” said he, ‘some, all sir, or al- | have created so much wealth, let them re- 
most all? It is a slight thing to attack one | spect those which only bestow happiness ! 
family. Have they not overturned royalty | They are all connected together. Besides, 
itself? Just look at this collection of Roses, | how do you know that the most humble 
almost all regal, and consequently pro- | will not, some day, become the most useful ? 
scribed. Here is la Reine des Cent feuilles, | The Monarde Rouge, (sweet balm,) at first 
la Reine des perpetuelles, la Reine de la| gathered as a simple ornamental flower, 
Guillotine, la Rose Royale,le Caruim Royale, | was once very near disputing the ground 
la Rose du Roi, l’Impératrice de France! | with Tea itself, and disinheriting China to 
There is no escaping it! But it was not | the advantage of Pennsylvania, its native 
enough to attack a single family, and roy- | land. Perhaps the roots of the Dahlia, now 
alty itself! Your innovators also have sup- | become edible, will replace, advantageous- 
pressed the nobility! and how many of our | ly, those of the Potato, which is dying out 
Roses are either countesses or baronesses? | and disappearing—like all the kings! 
Even marchionesses! Za Comtesse Duchd- 
tel, la Comtesse Lacépéde, la Marquise Tur- 


But to attack their nomenclature, is to un- 
dermine science, and to stab to the heart 
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those who are occupied with it! 
ous! Itisascandal! It is a tyranny 
I saw that he was much excited, and, 


It is odi- 


? 
° 
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‘* You have a glorious collection,” I said, 





examining them. 


“Tt is tolerably complete, thank you. 


consequently, little disposed to listen to | But you cannot judge of M. de Lamartine, 
reason. Nevertheless, I attempted again | just now; hehas suffered. * * * * 
| 


to treat his fears as imaginary. 

“No,” said I, ‘‘ be assured the Republic 
will respect the heraldry of flowers.” But, | 
not succeeding in convincing him, I adroitly 
changed the topic; and after having spoken 
of the rain, and the fine weather, I know 
not how, my thoughts transported me, all 








at once, into Algiers, where I endeavored | 
. } 
to force my friend to accompany me. I 


occupied him with colonization, ABD-EL- 
Kaper, the Kabyles, the great deeds of 
our soldiers and their brave commanders, 
which naturally led me to mention General 
Cavaicnac, Gen. Lamoriciere, and Gen. 
BuGEAup. 

My neighbor seemed to grant me only a 
doubtful attention; he murmured between 
his teeth, darting the most ferocious looks 
towards his flower borders. At the men- 
tion of the last name, however, he raised 
his head. 

* Marshal Bugeaud! Do you know 
him?” asked he. ‘I have not the honor. 
He is one of our finest Roses, monsieur.” 

‘¢ How, Marshal Buceaup, a Rose ?” 

“Yes, a Tea Rose,—superb; whose 
name, of course, it will be necessary to 
change!” added he, with another sigh. 
‘He is not in favor just now.” 

“You are needlessly alarmed, dear neigh- 
bor,” said I. ‘*The Republic will not re- 
pudiate any of the glories of France. * * 
But, pardon me, I hardly believed that a 
Rose could have the name of a man.” 

‘“Why not? Flowers are of no sex; at 
least, the double ones. It is an undisputed 
truth in botany. See here, just beside 
Marshal Bugeaud, are M. Theirs, M. Victor 
Hugo, M. de Lamartine”— 











He is a little cast down—out of flower 
just now; but he will rise again! He 
is one of the perpetuals—(c’est une remon- 
tante.)” 

I fancied he was making a touching al- 
lusion to the great poet; and immediately 
seizing the hand of the excellent old man, 
I pressed it warmly. He looked at me 
with a confused air. The dear neighbor 
had no finesse, and spoke as a simple, naif 
horticulturist. 

‘* M. Theirs, M. Victor Hugo, M. de La- 
martine,” rejoined he, “still political Roses! 
Names that I shall be again obliged to 
change some day, if the contrary party 
should triumph. You see the horticultural 
nomenclature is threatened with a complete 
overturning, and this nomenclature is sci- 
ence itself. Consult the professors. I com- 
prehend that a change of government brings 
some modifications in the names of certain 
streets, of certain places. That the street 
Royale is named street of the Republic, I 
agree readily; that the Place Royale should 
be called Place des Vosges, if they wish it, 
I will not oppose it. These places may 
still be recognized by their outward appear- 
ance and circumstances. We shall say, the 
Place des Vosges, in the Marais, at the end 
of the street Saint Louis, if they will leave 
even Saint Louis in repose. And, for those 
persons who do not easily become familiar 
with new names, they may say, the street 
of the Republic, near the Place Louis XV., 
or, that of La Concorde, or, of the Revolu- 
tion, as you will! But when I wish to de- 
signate the Rose Royal, or the Reine des 
Pimpreneiles, is it becoming to say La 
Rose des Vosges, or La République des Pim- 
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prenelles? I ask you, is it not nonsense ? 
Besides, I cannot, as in speaking of a public 
square or a street, resort to the expedient 
of using circumlocutions to indicate the 
route which leads to it. And if, from the 
vegetable kingdom, we ascend to the ani- 
mal, do we not here still find something to 
change. I see at once the Royal Tiger, 
the Royal Eagle! Will you say l’Ai- 
gle des Vosges, le Tigre de la Republique? 
A double absurdity! There are no eagles 
among the Vosgers, monsieur ; and if the 
Republic produces tigers she had better not 
boast of it. And the lion, the king of ani- 
mals, will you proceed to make him first 
consul or president of the animals? Ano- 
ther folly! You see plainly it is absurd ; 
it is odious! Let each one retain his name 
in the menagerie, as inthe garden, for 7’en 
revieus a mes moutons, that is, to my Dah- 

















A. J. Downinc, Esg.— Dear Sir: I sup- 
pose sufficient has been written, from time 
to time, on the cultivation of the vine, un- 
der glass structures, for all practical pur- 
poses, and to enable any one to make the 
attempt without any apprehension as to the 
result. Indeed, from the success that has 
attended my own limited experience, the 
difficulties and mysteries that appeared to 
hang like a cloud about graperies, have en- 
tirely vanished. 

It is true, that labor and attention are ne- 
cessary. Pomona does not yield her favors 
profusely in any department, without re- 
ceiving some kind attentions, Yet, the 
gratification of cultivating, and the luxury 
of enjoying this delicious fruit, might be 
greatly extended; and would be, I think, 
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lias and my Roses! I assert that a change 
of nomenclature, then, would produce dis- 
order, confusion and chaos. I intend to 
address a petition to the Chamber; and if 
the representatives do not grant its rights, 
if the government persists in this revolu- 
tionary measure,—very well! The Bon 
Jardinier* will not appear next year, and 
then we shall see !”’ 

I left my good neighbor to digest his pe- 
tition, which, I believe, will not be more 
ridiculous than many others. But, im the 
mean time, while the question is preparing 
for the National Assembly, it seems to me 
there is for you, my friend, the thread of a 
curious chapter to put in your Guépes. You 
may entitle it—‘* ON THE INFLUENCE oF Dr- 
MocRATIC Revo.tutions, oN DauLias AND 
OTHER ORNAMENTAL F Lowers.” 


X. B. Sarntine. 


De 





| were there a more general diffusion of in- 

telligence in relation to its cultivation. It 
appears to me, now, perfectly simple and 
easy. 

The testimony of any successful cultiva- 
tor, in relation to any fruit or plant that 
has been supposed to be attended by diffi- 
culties in its culture, may encourage others 
to engage in it. This is the motive I have 
in addressing you. 

My attention has been given, more or 
less, to horticultural pursuits, or, rather, 
horticultural pleasures, for some ten years 
past; and nothing has afforded me more 
satisfaction, than the success that has at- 
tended the cultivation of twelve or fourteen 


* The stondard French gardening work ; a new edition of 
Wich appears annually. 
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forded all the protection that appears to be 
needed. 

The top sashes are stationary. The 
brief, general account, from the beginning, | front sashes are about two and a half feet 
for the benefit of any interested in this | long, that is, up and down, hung with butts 
subject. And I will state here, that I am | at top, and swing outward. Whole height 
indebted to the Horticulturist, Hovey’s Ma- | of front wall is three feet eight inches. 
gazine, and a Treatise on the Culture of | From the top or apex of the house is a 
the Grape, by J. F. Allen, of Salem, Mass., | slope, of about two feet, to the back wall, 
for all the information I needed, in order | half of which is open the whole length of 
tothe successful and gratifying results which | the building next the top. This is the part 


foreign varieties of grapes, in a small cold- 
house grapery. 


| 


With your indulgence, I will give a 


have attended my labors thus far. | 

In the first place, I made in the autumn | 
of 1846, a good border. This is considered | 
indispensable ; and without which, it would | 
be just as useless to plant vines as it is to | 
plant truit trees in the way they often are, | 
and where the product is only disappoint- | 
ment. Our ground is light and sandy. I | 
dug from two and a half to three feet deep, 
removed the subsoil and sand, and filled in | 
with a pretty large variety,—such as broken 
brick, old mortar, turf sods, oyster shells, 
leather parings from a shoe shop and tan- | 
uery, bones, compost of peat muck and ma- 
nure, soil, &c., well mixed together. Not | 
much precaution being necessary in regard | 
to drainage, as there would be on a heavy | 
wet bottom. 

During the winter the house was built; | 
a particular description of which is unne- 
cessary, as several have been described in 
your valuable journal. The mode of ven- 
tilating, however, is somewhat different 
from any I have seen described, and which | 
I think favorably of. I will go far enough | 
to give an idea of this part; it being an 
important one in warm weather. | 

The house stands against a high, tight | 
board fence, and is about ten feet high. | 
The back wall and ends are of plank, one | 
and a half inch thick—matched. The | 


The rafters here are six 
feet apart, which leaves openings of nearly 
six feet in length, and one wide. These 
openings are covered with doors, hung 
with butts, which open upward, and back 
against a balustrade. They are opened 
and closed by hooks, about three feet long, 
made of large wire, by which they are also 


I wish to notice. 


| fastened when closed, if need be. 


Thus, the draft of air is directly under 


| the top sash, and in contact with the vines. 
| These and the front sashes, together with 


a glass door at one end, and a window, 
hung to swing open at the other, afford 
very complete ventilation. 

I procured vines two years old in pots, 
during the winter, and planted them out 
on the 12th of April, 1847, previously cut- 
ting them back to two or three eyes, trained 


| the best shoots and pinched off the others. 
| I planted just outside the grapery, and near 


the surface,—covering the roots from two 


' to four inches only, and mulched when the 


weather became warm. This is of great 
service, I think, to newly planted vines or 
trees. The vines received some attention 
almost daily through the season, and made 
rapid growth,— measuring two inches in 
circumference in the fall. They were not 
over three-sixteenths when set out. Took 


them from the trellis in November, and cut 


space between the house and fence is made | them back to two and three feet, expecting 
tight; and is so far double, and has af-| some fruit the next season, in which I was 
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December, near the front wall, inside, and | 
covered with leaves and other litter. I | 
also covered the border outside with the | 
like, to protect the roots. 

April 5th, 1848, I uncovered the vines, 
and found them in good condition. 


ground, till the buds broke, and till some 


had grown several inches and showed fruit | 


buds. Syringed them every fair day, while 


not disappointed. Laid them down first of | of less than eighteen months from the time 


Kept 
them in a horizontal position, near the | 
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of planting the vines, I obtained most beau- 
tiful fruit, and in greater quantity than 
would be expected of any other kind, under 
any sort of treatment that I know of. 
Mildew attacked the vines slightly in 
July, which I prevented the spreading of 
by syringing them with a preparation re- 
commended by Mr. Russell, in Hovey’s 
Magazine, vol. 12, page 391. The same 
receipt is on page 40, Allen’s Treatise. 





in this position, and kept the earth damp | 


around them. First of May, tied them to 
the trellis. The vines showed more fruit 
than they would probably have been able 


to mature. 


not syringe the foliage, but watered the 
floor of the house frequently in clear wea- 
ther, to create a damp atmosphere. 

In training and trimming the vines, thin- 
ning the fruit, &c., I have been guided by 


the works before alluded to, in which are | 


ample directions. 
allowing the vines not to bear till they 
are several years old, I have not followed 
the directions generally prescribed. 
pears to me the condition of the vines and 
other circumstances should determine that 
point. 

From the eight vines that bore, (the 


others were set out later,) I had twenty- | 


seven bunches, well ripened fruit,— large 


and handsome; at the same time, large | 


and well ripened wood. This year’s growth 
measuring two and three-fourths inches in 
circumference. 

The varieties were White and Black 
Hamburgh, Royal Muscadine, White Fron- 
tignan, White Muscat of Alexandria, and 
Zinfindal. This last bore three bunches 
nearly a foot in length, with shoulders two- 
thirds as long as the main bunch. 

Thus, you see, that in the short period 


Left from two to five bunches | 
only on each. During the summer! did | 


In regard, however, to_ 


It ap- | 


To destroy the vine-hopper, (a very injuri- 
ous insect,) I closed the house and fumi- 
| gated with smoke of tobacco. This is one 
of the advantages of a house. Not only 
the temperature can be regulated to suit 
the vines, but the insects can be regulated 
_too. This insect has injured my out-of- 
| door vines very much, in years past ; and it 
is no small comfort to be able to put a stop 
to its destructive propensities in about ten 
_ minutes’ time. 


It can be destroyed in the 
same way out doors, it is said,* by throw- 
ing a sort of tent over the vine or trellis, to 

|prevent the escape of insect or smoke. 

Morning—early—or a damp day is the best 

time. 

I will add, that I tried vines in pots dur- 
ing the same time, with perfect success. 
|A Black Hamburgh, potted last year, bore 
/nine bunches. The fruit was not quite so 
well coloured as that on the vines in the 
ground, but was very fine. 


I also tried an 
Isabella in pot, as an experiment, giving it 
the same treatment in training and feeding 
as the Hamburgh. It bore ten bunches, 
ripened well, was high flavored, not so 
‘large as out-door fruit; berry more oval. 
| [Is not worth the trouble in a grapery.] 

| J had, in addition, two Isabella vines, 
| trained on the back wall of the grapery, 
' which were planted out several years be- 
| fore it was built. I allowed them to re- 


| * Dr. Harris’s Entomology, page 185, 
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main, in order to ascertain how they would | will not improve the Isabella, and have ac- 
do under glass. They have borne two sea- | cordingly had them taken up and given to 
sons. The fruit Was good, but smaller | my neighbor who had none. Very respect- 
than that out of doors, and the shape more | fully, G. GaBRIEL. 
oval. I am satisfied that such protection New-Haven, Ct., Nov. 25, 1848. 


NOTES ON PEAR BLIGHT ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
BY E. MALLINCKROTT, ST. LOUIS. 


Havine been a subscriber to your valuable | progress of the disease ; they speedily died 
journal from its beginning, there were no | from the tops downward, to the roots. I 
articles which I read and studied with more | consoled myself as well as I could with 
interest and anxiety than those on the pear | this loss of a few trees, in the hope of the 
blight ; for I had much at stake. great numbers I had, whose soundness 

Nine years ago I imported from Germa- | hardly admitted the thought of an entire 
ny, Belgium, and France, among many | loss. Last spring came in, after a mild 
other valuable fruits, about 80 varieties, | winter, and behold! among 300 pear, ap- 
and from all parts of the Union about 60 | ple and quince trees, the blight spread over 
almost every tree alike, and made its first 
general appearance as early as the middle 
of St. Louis, on a new and excellent piece | of April, after the following manner: You 
of light rich loamy soil, where they grew | first observe the young shoots, which have 


more of the choicest pear trees known, 
for seven years with a uniform soundness, started from the terminal bud of the previ- 


which I planted in the immediate vicinity 


luxuriance and rapidity, to me before un- | ous fall, suddenly wither. Wherever this 
known, even in the finest European pear | is the case, you find a cavity in the centre 
countries. Already did I pride myself in | of said terminal buds, evidently eat out by 
the vanity of my heart, when I saw and | an insect, which itself, however, you never 
heard of other blighted orchards, that mine | discover; for by the time the shoot wilts, 
would escape on account of the superior lit is already gone; as you frequently dis- 
care and pains I took, or imagined myself | cover a small black point on the side of the 
to take, with my favorite children—the | bud, where it has most probably made its 
pear trees. But alas, for all human hopes | exit in the larva state, tumbled on the 
and calculations! I am humbled with bit- | ground, wherein it perfects itself into a 
ter disappointment now; and my neigh- | black insect of the size of a flea, the larva 
bors, whose previous loss I partly ascribed | of which must be very diminutive, and the 
to less care, have their full and just retal- | egg of which is doubtless deposited in the 
lation upon me. | bud the previous fall ; whereupon said lar- 


Last year, in the spring, I discovered, for | va grows during the first warm days in 
the first time, that a few of my favorite | spring by feeding upon the sap and mar- 
trees became infected with the dreaded | row of the young shoot. But after the bug 
blight. Although I lopped off immediately | is perfected, it spreads over every part of 
the injured parts, it did not at all stop the | the tree, and feeds upon the sap, until the 
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end of the summer. The effect upon trees 
so injured is distressing. 


It is always fatal 
to the pear tree. 


Young ones die the first 
season so attacked, while aged trees perish 
within two or three years after by degrees; 
but die ‘hey must. 

Now for the result of my own orchard: 
All my pear trees, but five, are now dead. 
The quince trees are dying. Of the apple 
trees, a dozen dead, and the balance bad- 
ly injured; but these will likely recover. 
Wherever trees are thus attacked, they 
appear to be poisoned,—the sap oozing out | 
gluey and vitiated; the bark shrivels, be- | 
comes dry and black, as, also, the wood, | 
until it spreads down to the root, when the | 
whole tree is overcome. 


| 
| 
| 


The injured parts 
emit a bad, offensive odor; in fine, morti- 
fication takes place, with precisely the same 
symptoms as in animal bodies. The least 
sting of the insect introduces rank poison ; 


especially upon the pear tree, constitution- 
ally more tender than the apple, and being 


ing sap into the vitality of the plant, it per- 
ished like the animal, bit by a venomous 
snake. Iam not positive that the described | 
bug is the very insect to whom I impute | 
the mischief; but it is more than probable. 
During last spring and summer, while the | 
injury was doing, those trees were covered | 
with that bug; and late in the fall I found 
about 50 of them in mummy state, fixed 
with their backs, and put up in a regular 
circle, upon a ripe pear, and a fine and close 
web spun over them. 

A singular feature of this disease is also 
the fact, clearly established by Captain 
Lewis Bissett, before the Horticultural 
Society of St. Louis, last summer, that it is 
communicated to healthy trees by contact, 
by using a knife upon them, drawn previ- 
ously through an affected limb, which pro- 
duced the same disease within two weeks 


| 
} 
carried, in a short time, with the descend- 
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after application,— starting from the in- 
cised spot, and showing the great virulence 
of the poison. The same gentleman has 
an old pear orchard in this vicinity of 25 
years standing, which stood for about 20 
years all theories of frozen-sap-blight, and 
the hot western sun, in practice, without 


injury, until about six years ago, the de- 


scribed insect made its first appearance in 
these parts, whence it also attacked this 
orchard in the same manner—with the 
same result. Previous to that time, the 
disease was almost unknown here, although 
we heard of it occasionally from the more 
eastern states. An old gentleman from 
Kentucky, who was 90 years old, told me 
often, that in the interior of that state there 
were the finest pear orchards, 50 years ago, 
where now not a tree would be found in a 
circuit of 50 miles; they were in modern 
times killed by blight, and his description 
of which corresponded exactly with our 
insect-blight. It is certainly migratory. It 
has come from the east, and is going west- 
ward. It formerly could not exist here, be- 
fore there were those fruit trees raised ; 
for it does not feed upon oak and maple. 
Our low and narrow gorges and valleys, 


| along cold spring water courses, and be- 


tween hills, are measurably exempt from 
this plague,—showing that the insect is 
averse to cold, and will hardly go far north 
of this. Is it on this account that our 
New-England friends, and those in the vi- 
cinity of the lakes, raise such varieties of 
fine pears with impunity ? 

The theory of the sun-blight is, probably, 
in effect, nothing else but the above disease. 
Although the branches wither in the sun, 
the sun is not the cause; for every plant, 
as well as animal, has a temperature of its. 
own, which is nearly alike in summer af 
winter. The foliage of plants are theif 
lungs, which regulate the heat of the at- 








PEAR-BLIGHT ON 


mosphere within the plant to suit its eco- 
nomy ; as, also, the leafless trunk in winter 
retains its specific warmth within it, as 
any one may try, by putting a thermometer 
ito the sugar maple sap, when, after 
boring, it runs out. While the air without 
is at the freezing point, the sap will show 
6 and 8° higher temperature than the air, 
even on a cloudy day, when the sun can 
have had no effect on the trunk. And does 
not the growing foliage of plants feel cool, 
while exposed to the hottest sun? Or is 
there ever a tree cut down, in the hardest 
cold of winter, whose sap or wood is frozen 
hard? But no sooner is it laid low, and 


deprived thereby of life, when it freezes as | 


hard as bone. [What does our correspond- 
ent think of hardy trees, which do freeze ? 
Epv.] Frost-blight of pear, apple and peach 
trees, | have experienced here but once in 
eight years; and that was caused, in No- 
vember, by the extremest winter cold, when 
the foliage had scarcely fallen,—conse- 
quently, the sap yet in active motion; and 
then we lost but a few small trees, which 
were chilled to the heart. All those that 
were the size of a wrist and over recovered, 
though the bark of many peeled off the suc- 
ceeding summer; it became renovated. 
But it was, after all, not as much pear as 
apple frost-blight; for these suffered the 
most. The idea, then, of a sound pear 
tree, or its branches, covered with fresh, 
sreen foliage, withering, and dying sud- 
denly of a sun-stroke, is a theory which 
can hardly be seriously entertained by any- 
body. 
bly, nothing more or less than the above 
described insect-blight, which, as we have 
seen, affects apple, quince, and even all 
cultivated thorns alike. 

Who next, then, will name and describe 
this insect and its economy, with a view to 


its destruction 2 
Vou, 11, 


This sun-blight was, most proba- 


He—whoever he be— 
24 
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will deserve the thanks of a whole nation! 
From the diminutiveness of the bug, I 
could not discover whether it is winged or 
not. Certain it is, that I never saw it fly, 
but crawl up and down the branches. At 
any rate, it might be partially destroyed by 
planting pear trees in a stock yard, where 
the larva, if my suggestion is correct, would 
be killed after falling on the ground. To 
| invite farther inquiry on this subject, and 
| to contribute my mite towards it, are the 
motives for sending you this article.* 
By-the-bye, | am surprised, that among 
the select fruits of your late convention, the 
Geniton apple [Rawle’s Jennet,] is not enu- 
| merated. Here, in the western states, you 
might seek in vain for its equal in all good 
qualities. It is an early, sure, and abun- 
dant bearer, and the fruit in good eating 
and keeping from Christmas to July fol- 
lowing ; and what a choice fruit it is! — so 
vinous, so juicy and brittle, with a most 
pleasant flavor. 


| 








In fact, I have never yet 

seen an apple, in Europe or America, which 
| I valued so highly, considering all its good 
| Does. it not thrive with 
Perhaps your summers are not hot 
| enough to perfect it, as it is the latest fruit 
| I know of. While some fruits and plants 

have the property to adapt themselves to 

most any situations, there are others which 
My best 
European winter apples are summer fruit 
here, and comparatively worthless. 


qualities together. 
you ? 


are extremely sensible of change. 


So are 
many of your best New-England apples. 
The middle portions of the great west pro- 


duce the finer apples, peaches, and native 
grapes well. The Catawba produces here 
a good wine, which favorably compares 
with the second rate French wines. It is 
quite probable that in 50 years, the state of 
Missouri may raise table wine enough for 


* If our correspondent will send us specimens of the in- 
sect by mail, we will endeavor to ascertain whether he is 
correct about its causing the blight. Ep. 
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the consumption of the whole Union. But | difficult to raise. Foreign plums, prunes 
of all the foreign vines, of which I brought | and gooseberries, will never thrive in the 
a great many from the Rhine, my native | middle states ; they require a more north- 
country, not one will ever do any good | ern climate, though our woods and prairies 
here. A Burgundy vine, we have, how- | are covered with native ones,—producing 
ever, from France, which has succeeded | abundance of fruit. These we should im- 
well, and will make an excellent claret. | prove, of which they are certainly suscep- 
Sour cherries, as the Morello, Kentish, and | tible. Most respectfully yours, 
Montmorency, thrive very well; but the | Emit MALLINcKRoTT. 
May Duke, White and Black Hearts, are | St. Lowis, December, 1848. 


HINTS ON WINDOW GARDENING. 
BY ROBERT SCOTT, PHILADELPHIA. 


Prernaps a few remarks on this subject may | cording to their different habits, and grown 
not be uninteresting, especially to the fair | in pots according to their size. The heat, 
portion of the readers of the Horticulturist, | air, and light have all been arranged and 
for whom these hints are principally in- | regulated, as the utmost skill and experi- 
tended. ence could suggest. 

In the December number, you have done| The transition from all this regularity to 
ample justice to the green-house ; and to | the tender mercies of the purchaser is soon 
all who can carry out your judicious and | felt. Drowning, or starving, or neglecting 
practical directions in erecting, heating it, 
and making the selection of plants indi- 
cated, cannot fail of success. But there 


altogether, is no uncommon fate. The pots 


are taken home, put mto pans or saucers, 
deluged with water, and the water left in 
are many who have not that convenience, | the saucers; or they are set in some con- 
who are, nevertheless, equally fond of flow- | spicuous place, and left ta their fate. In 
ers, who spend considerable sums yearly in the first case, the leaves turn yellow and 
purchasing plants, and bestow a great deal | drop, the flowers fall, and in a very short 
| 


of pains in attending to them. It is not to | time all that can be seen of them is their 
be denied, too, that after all their endea-| naked stems, with little tufts of green on 
vors, their plants often look sickly, and | the tops or points of the shoot, which a few 
finally die. The blame is often laid at | days before were im perfection. In the lat- 
the door of the florist who supplied them, | ter case, the plants die with all the leaves 
for not giving them healthy plants, when | and bloom upon them. Nearly al! the evils 
in almost every instance the fault lies with | attending plants grown in windows, are to 
the buyers. The plants, it is true, which | be traced to these two causes. I will, 
come into the market, and purchased from | therefore, attempt to lay down a few gene- 
their respective florists, have generally been | ral rules which, if properly attended to, will 
under a high state of cultivation ; they have | do away with nearly all the complaints un- 


' 


been regularly watered, potted in soil, ac-! der this head. 
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Ist. Never to water but when the plants 
actually want it. That is easily known by 
feeling the soil with the finger. While it 
is moist, no water is needed. When it 
feels dry, then water; which latter will not 
be oftener than three times a week in au- 
twwn and winter, and every day in spring 
and summer,—giving it copiously every 
time, and allowing it to run away entirely 
from the plant, so that the pots may never 
stand in it. The water used should be 
either rain or river water. If necessarily 
from the pump or spring, it ought to stand 
in the air a day or two before using. 

2d. To give plenty of air at every possi- 
ble opportunity, when the weather is mild, 
either by having the window up, or by 
removing the plants outside. If, in warm 
weather, this is done under a burning sun, 
the pots will have to be shaded, as the sun 
upon the sides of pets would prove injur- 
ous te the young roots, and would greatly 
injure the plant; and if in bloom and ex- 
posed to the sun, the flowers would soon 
fade and drop. 

3d. To keep the rooms where the plants 
are of as uniform a temperature as possible, 
and the plants themselves as near the win- 
dow as convenient, except in severe wea- 
ther, wken they are better near the middle 
of the room during the night. 

4th. To examine them occasionally, to 
see if the pots are full of roots. If this is 
the ease, and the plants are worth it, to get 
some good soii,* and shift them into pots a 
size larger; or, if not shifted, to be more 
careful in supplying water, as they will re- 
quire more when in this state. 
mer, to water them frequently over the 
foliage, but not except they also need it at 
the root as well. 


Ia sum- 


* At another time, (if you think the subject worth notice.) 
1 will say a little about the proper soil, and the culture of a 
‘ew plants best adapted for the window. [We shall be glad 
t© receive further remarks on this subject. Eo-} 


; 


| 
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These may be adopted as very general 
rules, though more absolutely necessary to 
some plants than others, but very good to 
all 

There is a good deal to be considered in 
buying plants, in making the proper choice ; 
for however gratifying it may be to have 
those which look best in full bloom, it is 
most satisfactory to have those which last 
longest in perfection,—especially those 
whicl® have a succession of bloom, and 
whose foliage is interesting when the bloom 
is gone. This rule may be deviated from 
in behalf of Tulips, Crocus, Hyacinths, and 
other budbs which are valuable, when little 
else is in flower. These will also bloom in 
the darkest streets of our cities. They 
ought to be purchased either in the begin- 
ning of November, when the roots are dry 
for planting yourselves, or in pots, when 
they are beginning to grow; for if delayed 
till they are in bloom, nine-tenths of their 
value is lost, because they are interesting 
in every stage of their growth, from the 
first formation of the leaves to the perfec- 
tion of the flower. Every day of develop- 
ment has its charm, and therefore they 
ought to be possessed from the first. All 
these require a plentiful supply of water 
when in a growing state; and if kept cool 
after showing flower, their season of bloom- 


ing is prolonged. Rox’t Scorr. 
Philadelphia, December 15, 1843. 


[We may add to the excellent remarks 
of Mr. Scott, (who is foreman in the exotic 
establishment of Mr. Buisr,) that a princi- 
pal cause of the sudden decline in the 
health of young and tender plants, taken 
from the green-houses of the florist to the 
private parlor, is the great atmospheric 
change. In the green-house they have 
been, all their previous lives, accustomed 
to an atmosphere exceedingly damp; and 
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when taken from thence to the parched-up | night or more after they are brought home, 
atmosphere of a room, heated with anthra- | to be turned on their sides, (so as to pre- 
cite, they feel almost like a “ fish out of | vent saturating the soil in the pots,) and 
water.” To prevent this shock to the | thoroughly sprinkled or syringed with luke- 
health of the plants, they ought, for a fort- | warm water every other day. Eb.] 


THE MORALE OF RURAL LIFE. 
BY GEO. JAQUES, WORCESTER, MASS 


Tue idea of modern patriotism seems doom- | than French calfskin, and cheating ; and 
ed to an association with the gleam of | the sweat of digging, rather than the shame 


. | ° 
bayonets and the sullen trundling of can- | of begging! 


non wheels. | Indeed! And is agricultaral life a fit 
It is a sad thought that patriotism, one 


employment only for him who has no tact— 
of the noblest sentiments of the human 


| 

| heaven save the meaning — no tact for other 
heart, must ever wear her garments drip- | pursuits? Why, the successfwl conducting 
ping with blood. And deeper yet the shade | 
of sadness, to see the noblest of all earthly 
employments almost banished from the paths 
of learning and refinement, spurned by “ex- 


of a large farm requires more honest tact 
than all other kinds of business combined ! 
It applies itself to the management of men, 
and of animals, and of the soil supporting 
clusives,” and compelled to an obscure toil- | them. One kind of treatment is for this 
ing for the supply of mere animal wants, | field, this crop, this forest, this animal, this 
until the earth claims back her own again. | garden, or orchard, or tree, while an alto- 
Is there nothing of the patriotic in the hard, | gether different regimen is requisite else- 
honest hand that guides the peace-loving | where. And difficult questions must be 
plough, cultivating and improving the soil 
of that country which chivalry boasts her- 


solved. What product will repay the toil- 
ing hand of labor with best reward? What 
self so ready to defend? What insignifi- | may be safely invested in improvements # 
cancy or indignity attaches to this kind of; What may be indulged to fancy or to 


labor, which, if discontinued only a few | taste ? 


civilized life? And what element of the | ceptation, is, also, the name of a science, 
contemptible does the eye of modern Chris- | whose vast fields of research are still almost 
tianity discover in the task which the Al- | an unknown wilderness. ‘ Wise men are 
mighty himself assigned to his own first | still eroping their way along its borders. 
created image. 


| 

' . 
months, would stop the whole machine “i Agriculture, in its comprehensive ac- 

| 


Within a few years, indeed, they have just 
The opinions of men may be wrong. | began to learn something of the simpler 
Patriotism may yet weary in the search for | elements of the science, the improvement 





a more genial home elsewhere, than in the | of breeds of animals, the causes of vegeta- 
breast of him who wears his own blue frock, | ble growth and disease, the chemistry of 
and not another’s broadcloth ; who chooses | manures, and something also of the effects 
hobbling cowhide, with honesty, rather | of different soils and subsoils, of climate 















aspect, elevation and the like. 
tending around these lies an almost illimita- 
ble country, every rood of which the long- 
est lifetime could not suffice perfectly to 
explore. 

Again, agriculture, having the twofold na- 
ture of other sciences, is an art, and the 
most essential of all arts. 
rion of civilization everywhere upon the 
habitable globe. 

There are savage wilds, where beasts of 
prey and barbarous men struggle for uncer- 
tain supremacy. There are cities where 
the children of artificial life, learning, ig- 
norance, luxury, want, virtue and vice, 
breathe the same close atmosphere, wonder 
at each other’s envy, annoy each other’s 
lives, and gladly dig each other’s graves! 
And between those wilds and cities, agri- 
culture extends her broad fields as a per- 
petual barrier ; while her sons go forth now 
to hold up the light of learning and religion 
to the benighted child of the wilderness, 
and now to supplant, with their iron energy, 
the effeminate offspring of city life, or to 
oppose their physica! hardihood against an 
invading foe. 

Agriculture, politically viewed, is of the 
highest order of occupations. 


and of the consideration which she receives 
abroad, it is indeed the only solid indus- 
trial foundation upon which national great- 
ness can safely rest. For what stronger 
pillar of national independence than the 
product of a nation’s own soil, improved by 
her own labor ? 

And this pursuit has moral and religious 
bearings. Listen to Jefferson: ‘‘ Those 
who labor in the earth are the chosen peo- 
ple of God, whose breasts he has made his 
peculiar deposite for substantial and genu- 
ine virtue.” If such be the teachings of phi- 
losophy, what higher commendation might 
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But far ex- | not come from the farther-reaching obser- 


‘sents still other claims. 


The source | 
of a nation’s strength, wealth, prosperity, | 
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vation of Christianity ? 

This primeval employment of man pre- 
It is the most 
healthful of all occupations ; healthful for 
the bedy, the mind, and the soul. What 


other pursuit, by which men obtain honest 
It is the crite- | bread, affords such vigorous training for the 
| physical powers, such various and extensive 


ranges of mental exercises ? 
And where may the moral nature of man 


and expand more than amid rural scenes, 
_and beneath the purest air of heaven ? 

| The farmer’s life is not scratch, scratch, 
| with the pen—rap, rap, with the hammer 
|—nor an everlasting unpacking and re- 
packing of the product of another’s labor. 
| He walks forth under the open sky, his 
broad acres spread out beneath his feet; 
the blue concave, sunlit or starlit, or shroud- 
'ed in clouds, is still above him. Health 
'claims him as her favorite child, and the 
glorious sun loves to kiss a cheek that is 
not ashamed to wear the ruddy imprint of 
such affection. 


| 
| 
| be preserved unsullied from vice, and grow 
| 


Nature's own inimitable 
music of babbling brooks, birds, breeze, or 
rustling foliage, enters his ear on its glad 
mission to his heart. He listens to instruc- 
tive voices, continually speaking from the 
universe around him. His eye gathers truth 
from unwritten pages of wisdom, every- 
where open before him. Each day, each 
month, season after season, year after year, 
these teachings are given to him, infinite in 
variety, and endless in extent. 

| When toward the close of a sultry day 
| the summer’s blessing comes pouring down, 
| 
| 





and as in the beautiful poetry of the sacred 
volume,—“‘ the trees of the field clap their 
| hands,” and “the valleys, covered over with 
corn, shout for joy,” the farmer, retiring 
from his labors to the friendly shelter of his 
cottage-roof, improves his leisure hours with 
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the treasures of written wisdom. So, too, | God himself first took the created image 
while his fields are sleeping beneath frost | by the hand, and led the way “to dress and 
and snow, what profession affords more | tokeep” his garden—theearth! Confiding 
available opportunities for self-culture ? | in God, the husbandman ploughs his fruit- 
Nothing can be more false than the idea of | ful fields, while the birds of spring are sing- 
some, that the hard hand of rural industry, | ing praises around him. Buoyant with 
and the refinement of a cultivated mind, | hope, he scatters the seed upon the ground, 
are incompatible with each other. Where | and gratefully receives the early and the 
was the lyric poetry composed, that makes | latter rain, coming down from heaven to 
Scotland prouder of her Burns than of all | give the increase. And never did rational 
her ancient race of warlike kings? Was| man yet apply the sickle to the golden 
it not between the handles of the Mossgeil | grain, without some vague idea of gratitude 
plough ? to God, the giver of harvests ! 

Of all the employments that busy men,| Indeed, the husbandman’s whole life, 
here in this present state of existence, the | rightly viewed, is a ‘‘ walking with God.” 
cultivation of the earth is distinguished, as | And though thousands may not often think 
affording the best opportunities for an ex- | of this, and but a few, even in any small 
tended range of mental discipline, for ad- | degree, appreciate it as they ought, never- 
vancing in true refinement, for social, rural | theless the assertion claims to be true. 
and religious improvement ! If there be anything in what we have 

Whatever we have thus far said, should | written, it will not be denied that the hum- 
be regarded as merely the enunciation of | blest efforts to elevate the character, and to 
propositions, and sufficient for the subject | increase the self-respect, of those who cul- 
of a volume. | tivate the earth, are efforts which must ever 

And now, last of all, agriculture shall | rank high among the loftiest deeds of patri- 
put forth her highest claim. Of all men, | otism. GeorGcE Jaques. 
the farmer alone walks in the path where Worcester, Mass., Dec. 6, 1848, 


NOTES ON THE HARDINESS OF THE CAMELLIA. 


BY JAMES RITCHIE, PHILADELPHIA 


[ see, in your January number, a notice, | last twelve years, I may be able to lay some 
taken from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, re- | few facts of interest before your numerous 
garding the hardiness of the Camellia. readers. 

In reading this notice, it occurred tome | Camellias are grown (in the northern 
that many growers in the eastern states, are | states) in pots or tubs, and kept in the green- 
ignorant of the hardiness of the Camellia ; | house at a heat of from 35° to 55°, (Fahren- 
and I offer you some little of my experience | heit thermometer,) and even as high as 60°, 
as to the extent of frost they will bear with- | according to the wish of the grower, for the 
out injury. Having been a grower of Ca- | purpose of opening their flowers in early 
mellias to a considerable extent, for the | winter. At that season, when other flowers 
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are not so easily procured, the Camellia and 
Daphne give the green-house or conserva- 
tory a rich and gay appearance; almost 
making us forget the dreary season without. 

As the Camellia accommodates itself 
easily to a high or low temperature, it 
answers the purposes of the gardener admi- 
rably. To have Camellias bloom early, 
the manner of forcing them is different 
from any other plants in cultivation,—such 


as the Rose, Geranium, Heliotrope, Verbe- | 


na, Primrose, Cactus, &c. 
are produced on young shoots, you give 
them heat for a few weeks before you re- 
quire the flowers. Not so with the Camel- 
lia. To have an abundance of flowers from 
it in December, it is necessary for them to 
have made their growth in March or April 
previous, so that their flower buds, (which 
are all set eight or nine months before they 
open,) may be showing themselves in June. 
With such plants, and with a house kept 
at 45° to 55° in winter, you will have abun- 
dance of flowers in the December following, 
and may continue this habit of early bloom- 
ing every year, without injury to the plants. 
This is truly making the Camellia a green- 
house plant. 

Let us see if it can be made a hardy 
plant with us, in the U.S. According to 
your remarks, it can be used as a hardy 
plant in most of the southern states. Here, 
in Philadelphia, it is certainly impracticable. 
The foreign notice, in your magazine, says 
the Camellia lives out of doors in some parts 
of England without protection, through very 
severe winters, and retains the most robust 
health. 

In the hard winter of 1837-8, it bore 
there, without shelter, a temperature of 0° 
Fahrenheit, or 32° of frost. We do not 
doubt the assertion, although it does not 
say whether the plant was injured or not. 
That same winter, in the Horticultural Gar- 


As these buds | 


dens at London, the writer says Camellias 
stood in 4-inch brick pits,—the glass having 
only a covering of mats; one of them, the 
Camellia reticulata, occupies the same place 
it did then, and no plant can possibly be in 
higher health, or flower more gloriously. 
As it occupies the same place, we presume 
it is planted in the pit, which accounts for 
it doing so well. 

The Camellia is a plant, with the culture 
and management of which, although sim- 
ple, few amateurs, and not a great many 
gardeners, are thoroughly acquainted. It 
is usually considered, here, a tender green- 
house plant, which, should it be exposed to 
one or two degrees below the freezing point, 
the flower buds will not open. So that the 
whole beauty and profit of the plant is lost ; 
and should six, or even four degrees of frost 
get into the house, they would be considered 
worthless, or, in reality, dead. This opi- 
nion is, indeed, quite true with some varie- 
ties, while other varieties or species would 
not be injured in the smallest degree, even 
in their flowering. 

This is a rather strange assertion ; but 
no more strange than true. It is to be un- 
derstood that the Camellia is not hardy in 
the middle states, although it withstands an 
English winter. Our sun is so powerful in 
winter, causing sudden thawing after frost, 
that even a number of our native or natu- 
ralized trees are frequently injured, even in 
winters that we have considered moderate. 
So mild was the winter of 1847-8, that we 
might have supposed that it was impossible 
for any hardy plant to have been injured ; 
yet the common raspberry we grow here, 
in some situations near the city, had the 
half of the canes destroyed with the little 
winter we had. 

Pinus palustris grows well. Magnolia 
grandiflora, and many other evergreens of 
the southern states, grow well in Britain, 


i 
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and not suffer by the winter; yet they are | the frost has had on them. 
tender, and by no means hardy in the mid- 
dle states. 


To make the Camellia thrive in a pit, 
where no fire is kept, it is necessary to re- 
pot them in October, or sooner, into a pot 
one size larger than the pot they are in the 
time of repotting, provided the roots are 
well matted around the ball; if not, it is 
not necessary to give them a larger pot, but 
merely reduce the ball till you come to 
roots, and put the plants into the same pots 
with fresh soil, taking care to pack the earth 
considerably harder around the roots of Ca- 
mellias than most other plants you grow, or 
they will not root freely. If this is not at- 
tended to, they will be apt to get the earth 
soured with the abundance of water they 
receive while flowering, and especially when 
they finish growing ; especially as the per- 
son who waters is apt to continue the same 
quantity of water after the growth is made, 
under the impression, the warmer the wea- 


ther they will require more water; where- | 


as, they only require an immoderate quan- 


tity during their time of growing and flow- | 
ering, (which the gardener is able to per- | 


ceive by their rapid absorption of moisture, 
without any instructions.) After potting, 
they are fit to be put into the place where 
they are to remain over winter, without 
artificial heat, and will be able to stand 12° 
of frost, [i. e., a temperature of 20° above 
zero.]| On the other hand, if your Camel- 
lias, with the roots matted around the pots 


or tubs, are exposed to 8° or even 6° of | 


frost for a few days, you may say farewell 
to them. They are dead to a certainty ; 
they will look as if they were not injured 
till the weather becomes warmer, when they 
will speedily show what a decided effect 
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It has, in this 
case, penetrated through the pot, and made 
the roots incapable of performing their pro- 
per functions. Where there is abundance 
of earth between the pot and roots of the 
plants, no fears may be entertained of their 
safety. However, it is necessary to cover 
your pit with shutters [and mats in cold 
weather, | about one hour before sunset, re- 
moving the same every day (when the sun 
makes his appearance,) about 8, A. M., if 
your pit looks to the east, and about 10, A. 
M., in a south exposure. In this latitude, 
the weather must be extremely cold when 
more frost gets into the pit in one night 
than four hours’ sun is able to dispel. Re- 


| spectfully yours. Jas. Rircnte. 
Kensington, Philadelphia, Jan. 10, 1849. 





[Mr. Rircuie’s experience is quite to the 
purpose, respecting the amount of cold which 
this plant will bear; and he is right in say- 
ing that many evergreen plants, which 
| stand the English winters perfectly, are too 
| tender for the middle states; as well as 
| that this is owing, not so much to low tem- 
| 


perature with us, as to our bright sun in 
winter. On this account, complete shelter 
from the sun in winter is the first necessity 
for a half hardy or tender plant ; and we 
have little doubt that if the Camellia will 
bear the winter in England, at a moderately 
low temperature, it will do so here in parts 
of the country of the same mean tempera- 
ture, provided the sun is kept from touching 
the plant from November to March. A 
large number of deciduous trees, on the 
| other hand, stand the winter much better 
here than in England, because they are 
perfectly dormant in winter, and because 
| they mature their wood better here than 


| there. Ep.] 


A NOTICE OF THE DOUBLE JAPAN SPIREA. 


BY JAMES WILSON, ALRANY. 


Dear Sir—Have you seen the new Spirea 


prunifolia pleno in flower? It is truly a) 


beautiful plant. When the engraving of it 
appeared in the Horticulturist, I had my 
doubts about its equalling that account and 
representation. I have it now in flower in 
my green-house, and am quite delighted 
with it. Indeed, I think it surpasses, in 
beauty and appearance, the engraving. It 
has a more light and airy appearance ; and 


if it should not prove hardy with us, here 


at the north, I know no plant, except the | 


Camellia, that seems better adapted for the 
green-house. Its culture and propagation 
being of the easiest description. 

The plants I now have in flower, are 


small; having been propagated from a 


plant I purchased of Mr. Boll, of New- | 


York, which was imported by him last 
winter. Striking as is the beauty of these 
small plants, what must it be upon a fine 
old established plant? The flowers are 
pure white, and very double, as far as dis- 
played on my plants. They grow in clus- 
ters of from three to five; and in no in- 
stance can I discover more than five, which 
may be owing to my plants being young 
and not well established, as you say they 
grow by threes or sixes. Many of mine 
have only four, some two; but in most 
cases, when there are only two, I find one 
abortive. 

This charming shrub needs only to be 
seen, to be admired. No lover of flowers 
ought to be without it. If hardy, as I think 
it will be, even in this latitude, it will sur- 
pass in appearance, in my opinion, that 
beautiful old favorite, the Double Flowering 


Almond. Jas. WILson. 
Abany, January 9, 1849. 
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Fig. 43.—The Double Japan Spirea. 

Remarks.—We are glad to hear of the 
first blooming of this most exquisite little 
shrub in this country. There is scarcely a 
doubt that it will prove perfectly hardy in 
the open shrubbery; and of that point we, 
and others who have plants established out 
of doors, will be able to judge when the 
spring opens. It blooms so freely indoors, 
and forces so well, that its delicate snowy 
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wreaths of pure white blossoms will soon | ing nurserymen and florists have plants for 
be the ornament of every conservatory in | sale already; so freely does it grow from 
winter, as of every flower garden in the | layers and cuttings. We repeat the cut 
spring. Although only introduced last | given in the first volume, which conveys 
spring, we observe that several of the lead- | only a feeble idea of its beauty. Eb. 





APPARATUS FOR DRYING PRUNES AND OTHER FRUITS. 


Tue cultivation of the plum, in some parts | attention has been directed again to the 
of the United States, is carried to great | subject, by a plan for an oven for drying 
perfection. Not only are very large crops | prunes, with some description of the pro- 
grown, of the highest quality, but new va- | cess in Lizcet’s work on the plum,— one 
rieties of most excellent qualities have been | of the highest German authorities. We 
originated. The banks of the Hudson river, give the engraving of this oven, as it may 
wherever the soil inclines to heavy loam, | assist those about undertaking the process. 
the environs of Albany and neon. The drying of peaches, for market, is 
and a considerable part of western New- | carried on to a much greater extent in this 
York, are perhaps the finest plum districts | country than in any other. The same ap- 
in the country. In many other parts of the | paratus, with slight modifications, may, per- 
country, where the climate is equally good, | haps, enable us to dry peaches, as well as 
and the soil excellent, the latter is so light | plums, so as to retain the utmost possible 
that it affords too complete a nursery for | flavor; for it is often the case, that the ope- 
the curculio—that pest of smooth skinned | ration is so carelessly and imperfectly per- 
stone fruit; and the plum crop is a very | formed that half the flavor is lost. 
indifferent one. | “Prunes,” says Liegel, “‘ have become 
There is no reason why, in the best plum | an important article of commerce. In or- 
districts, prunes should not be made on a| der to have them fair and glossy, they 
large scale, so as to become an article of | must be suddenly cooled, when withdrawn 
profit to the grower. A very large amount | from the oven. 
is paid by us for French prunes, imported 
into this country; and the labor of pre- 
paring them is not so great that we cannot 
(with the additional price imposed on the 
foreign article by freights, &c.,) compete 
profitably with the French growers. 
Excellent prunes, indeed, are made every 
year by families on the Hudson for their 
Own private consumption; and those made 
of the Green Gage are much more deli- 
cious than many of the imported prunes. 
Minute directions for preparing prunes 


“The country people in this part of Ger- 
many, prepare their prunes by putting them 
into their bread-ovens. I have put up, for 
my own use, a very conveniently arranged 
drying apparatus, which, after the experi- 
ence of many years, I am induced to recom- 
mend ; and for the construction of which | 
give the annexed drawing and explanatory 
description. 

“The vault or exterior of the oven, four 
and a half feet long, is surrounded by a 
brick wall one foot thick, so that the whole 


will be found in our work on Fruits. Our | stove, a bc d, is exactly six feet every way ; 


ath, *. oewie~- were -° «=> 
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Fig. 44.—German Oven for Drying Prunes. 


the front wall, 2, being only half a foot in 
thickness. At the top, the vault is arched 
over with six inches of brick work at the 
crown of the arch. The flues, z 2, are 
about fourteen inches square. The hur- 
dles or trays, m m, for containing the prunes, 
rest upon shelves, fixed upon two bearers. 
It would be better if they rested upon ro/l- 
ers, so as to admit of their being pushed in, 
and drawn out, with greater ease. These 
lines of trays are placed at a distance of six 
inches from the furnace, so as to keep the 
fruit from too great a heat; they may be 
made entirely of wood, but it will be better 
if the bottoms are of open-work, like sieves. 
Their weight is such that they may be 
easily managed by a woman; but in pre- 
paring prunes on a large scale, let them be 
made of greater length and breadth, so as 
to just come within the strengh of a more 
robust person. 

‘“The wooden frame, h h, is that on 
which the two doors are hung. The door, 
g, which covers the arch, (and which is re- 
presented in the cut as open and fastened 
up,) shuts up the front of the upper part of 
the oven. In the middle of this upper door 


or flap, is a round vent hole, for the escape 
of the moist vapor. k, is an iron damper, 
or slide, to be placed in the flue at 2 2, in 
order to regulate the heat. 

‘* A thousand fully ripe Quetsches (prune 
plums,) make about ten pounds of dried 
prunes. 

‘‘ Plums of different kinds may be dried, 
either whole, or deprived of their skins and 
stones. In the latter case, they are styled 
prunelles. When the White Perdrigons 
are used for this purpose, they are merely 
stoned, without skinning; the latter, from 
the delicacy of their skins, not being deem- 
ed necessary. 

‘For prunelles, perfectly ripe and sweet 
plums are to be taken, and suffered to 
wilt a little in the open air, in order to fa- 
cilitate stripping off the peel. A better and 
more expeditious way is to pour hot water 
over them, and suffer them to steam a few 
moments. 

‘‘The stone is pressed out at the stem 
end. In the drying ovens, these prunes 
must be very carefully and gradually dried. 
They may also be dried, but not so easily, 
in the sun.” 





DESIGN FOR A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 


[SEE FRONTISPIECE. ] 


We give our readers, for examination, the | At the end of this wall, we come to the 
plan of a suburban garden, intended for a | semi-circular Jtalian arbor, D. This arbor, 
piece of ground, measuring about 140 by | which 1s very light and pleasing in effect, 
270 feet. 'is constructed of slender posts, rising 8 or 

This plan is from an elaborate French | 9 feet above the surface, from the tops of 
work, on the de la composition et d’orna- | which strong transverse strips are nailed, 
ment des jardins, and is one of the best spe- | as shown in the plan. The grapes ripen 
cimens of the combination of the useful and | on this kind of Italian arbor much more 
the agreeable to be found in continental | perfectly than upon one of the common 
publications. | kind, thickly covered with foliage. 

In this plan, A is the dwelling; B, car- | 
riage-house, wood-house, or gardener’s- 
house; C, small private court-yard. 

The whole scene immediately round the 


| 


Beyond this arbor, and at the termination 


| of the central walk, is a vase, rustic basket, 


_or other ornamental object, e. The semi- 
| circle, embraced within the arbor, is a space 
house is composed of lawn surface, dotted | laid with regular beds. This is devoted to 
and grouped with ornamental trees and | kitchen garden crops, as is also all the out- 
shrubs. Directly in front of the dwelling | side border behind it. The other borders 
is a circle of rich, deep, loamy soil, filled (under the vines, E,) may be cropped with 
with everblooming roses. 

The whole garden is surrounded by a 
wall, which is covered with fruit trees 
trained. (For this, a tight or partially 
open board fence might be substituted with 
us, upon which the trees would grow 
equally well.) lawn, are dwarf pears and apples, 

At a distance of nine feet from this wall, | With such trifling variations as different 
on each side, (beginning at E,) is set a ‘habits and circumstances would at once 
row of upright posts, from each of which a | suggest, it appears to us that this plan is 
stout wire is led to the top of the wall. | one well adapted to hundreds of neat subur- 
Over this post and wire a vine is trained, | ban dwellings in the environs of our numer- 
forming garlands a foot apart. Py this | ous towns; and we therefore leave it to the 
means, a pretty effect, and a good many | study of the owners of such places, who are 


excellent grapes are obtained, while the | frequently at a loss how to produce a pleas- 


strawberries, or lettuces, and other smail 
culinary vevetables, with a narrow group- 
ing of flowers near the walk or not, as the 
taste of the owner may dictate. The small 
trees, planted in rows on the border, be- 
tween the walk, E, and the ornamental 





vines are so far apart as not to prove the 
least detrimental by shading the trees train- 
ed on the wall. 


| ing effect without losing sight of the useful ; 
| or, as our French author says, to orner 
| Putile. 


TO CURE THE BURSTING OF THE CHERRY TREE. 


BY PROFESSOR TURNER, ILLINOIS COLLEGE. 


[Tue following communication, from our | 
valued correspondent in Illinois, will, we 
have no doubt, be found of the greatest pos- 
sible interest to fruit growers all over the 
west. The cherry, which thrives so well, 
with the least possible care, in most parts | 
of the middle and eastern states, fails al- 
most wholly in the west. Professor Tur- | 


NER gives the first satisfactory explanation | 


} 


of the cause, and suggests what we should | 
conceive the efficient remedy. Ep.] 
Dear Sir—In a former communication, I | 
promised to say a few words on what I sup- | 
posed to be the cause of that most fatal of | 
all maladies to the cherry tree in the west,— 





amount of ascending sap, and retard the 
growth of the tree; and so far forth, they 
are all, doubtless, beneficial. The addi- 
tional effect of iron in the blue clay, and of 
silex in the sand, may have some tonic in- 
fluence on the tree itself. Again, others 


| have shaded the trunks from the hot sun in 


summer. But it is believed, that where 
the trunk alone has been shaded, the reme- 
dy has as often failed as it has succeeded. 
But where the whole ground is shaded by 
a building or fence the effect would, of 
course, be to a certain extent the same as 
above. 


I believe, also, it is noticed that on the 


the bursting of the bark on the trunk and | richest soils, this malady is most universal, 
larger limbs. 


} 


Were I called to sit on a| and most destructive ; insomuch that I do 
coroner’s inquest, over the dead body of | not believe there is a single sound and 
such a cherry tree, I should have no hesi- | healthful cherry tree, of the finer sort, on 


tation, in the present state of my know- | 

ledge, in giving my yerdict as follows: 
‘‘ DEATH BY TIGHT LACING.”’ 

And it is at precisely this point that I | 

think the knife of the surgeon and pomolo- 


gist could be more advantageously applied, | 
to the relief of both animal and vegetable 
nature, than to any other. The remedy is 
simple : 

‘CUT THE CORSET STRINGS.” 





One writer 
prescribes blue clay as a specific ; another, | 
gravel and sand; a third, thin, poor soil ; | 
a fourth, blue grass sward; and a fifth, | 
some old, shaded, neglected part of the 
garden, in hard uncultivated ground, &c. | 
é&c. Now it is apparent that the effect of | 
all these is the same in one respect, and | 
probably the most important one, is one and | 
the same, viz., they all tend to diminish the 


Let us consider a little. 


the rich prairie lands of Illinois 15 years 


' old, within 100 miles of where I write, ex- 
| cept on my own grounds. 


If so, I have 
looked and inquired in vain for it. The 
usual course of things is this: A man pro- 
cures fine cherry trees from the nursery ; 
he sets them out. They grow admirably 
for some years,—say from 4 to 10. No- 
thing could be more thrifty, or apparently 
more healthy. All at once the bark bursts, 
and peels off from the trunk and larger 
limbs, sometimes half round the tree ; more 
generally on the southwestern side. The 
tree often continues to grdéW with perfect 
health, and with immense vigor, on the 
sound side; but soon bursts, and bursts 
again, until it is utterly destroyed. 

These and other facts led me to think the 
injury local and mechanical—not genera! 
or constitutional. 


Pe 


s 
4 
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[SEE FRONTISPIECE. ] 


plan of a suburban garden, intended for a | semi-circular Italian arbor, D. This arbor, 
piece of ground, measuring about 140 by | which 1s very light and pleasing in effect. 
270 feet. is constructed of slender posts, rising 8 or 

This plan is from an elaborate French | 9 feet above the surface, from the tops of 
work, on the de la composition et d’orna- | which strong transverse strips are nailed, 
ment des jardins, and is one of the best spe- 
cimens of the combination of the useful and | on this kind of Italian arbor much more 
the agreeable to be found in continental | perfectly than upon one of the common 


We give our readers, for examination, the | Atthe end of this wall, we come to the 


as shown in the plan. The grapes ripen 


publications. _ | kind, thickly covered with foliage. 

In this plan, A is the dwelling; B, car-| Beyond this arbor, and at the termination 
riage-house, wood-house, or a S- | of the central walk, is a vase, rustic basket, 
house ; C, small private court-yard. or other ornamental object, e. The semi- 


The whole scene immediately round the | circle, embraced within the arbor, is a space 
house is composed of lawn surface, dotted | Jaid with regular beds. This is devoted to 
and grouped with ornamental trees and | kitchen garden crops, as is also all the out- 
shrubs. Directly in front of the dwelling | side border behind it. The other borders 


° . . ° | . . 
is a circle of rich, deep, loamy soil, filled | (under the vines, E,) may be cropped with 
with everblooming roses. | strawberries, or lettuces, and other smail 


| 
| 


The whole garden is surrounded by a | culinary vevetables, with a narrow group- 
wall, which is covered with fruit trees | ing of flowers near the walk or not, as the 
trained. (For this, a tight or partially | taste of the owner may dictate. The small 
open board fence might be substituted with | trees, planted in rows on the border, be- 
us, upon which the trees would grow | tween the walk, E, and the ornamental 
equally well.) ig are dwarf pears and apples. 

At a distance of nine feet from this wall, | With such trifling variations as different 
on each side, (beginning at E,) is set a | | habits and circumstances would at once 
row of upright posts, from each of which a | suggest, it appears to us that this plan is 
stout wire is led to the top of the wall. | one well adapted to hundreds of neat subur- 
Over this post and wire a vine is trained, | ban dwellings in the environs of our numer- 
forming garlands a foot apart. Py this | ous towns; and we therefore leave it to the 
means, a pretty effect, and a good many | study of the owners of such places, who are 
| frequently at a loss how to produce a pleas- 
vines are so far apart as not to prove the | ing effect without losing sight of the useful ; 
least detrimental by shading the trees train- | or, as our French author says, to orner 


ed on the wall. | Putéle. 





excellent grapes are obtained, while the 


TO CURE THE BURSTING OF THE CHERRY TREE. 
BY PROFESSOR TURNER, ILLINOIS COLLEGE. 


[Tue following communication, from our | amount of ascending sap, and retard the 
valued correspondent in Illinois, will, we | growth of the tree; and so far forth, they 
have no doubt, be found of the greatest pos- | are all, doubtless, beneficial. The addi- 
sible interest to fruit growers all over the | tional effect of iron in the blue clay, and of 
west. The cherry, which thrives so well, | silex in the sand, may have some tonic in- 
with the least possible care, in most parts | fluence on the tree itself. Again, others 
of the middle and eastern states, fails al- | have shaded the trunks from the hot sun in 
most wholly in the west. Professor Tur- | summer. But it is believed, that where 
NER gives the first satisfactory explanation | the trunk alone has been shaded, the reme- 
of the cause, and suggests what we should | dy has as often failed as it has succeeded. 
conceive the efficient remedy. Ep.] | But where the whole ground is shaded by 

Dear Sirn—In a former communication,I | a building or fence the effect would, of 
promised to say a few words on what I sup- | course, be to a certain extent the same as 





posed to be the cause of that most fatal of | 
all maladies to the cherry tree in the west,— | 
the bursting of the bark on the trunk and | 
Were I called to sit on a| 
coroner’s inquest, over the dead body of | 
such a cherry tree, I should have no hesi- | 


larger limbs. 


tation, in the present state of my know- | 
ledge, in giving my yerdict as follows: 
‘‘ DEATH BY TIGHT LACING.”’ 
And it is at precisely this point that I 
think the knife of the surgeon and pomolo- 


gist could be more advantageously applied, | 
to the relief of both animal and vegetable | 
nature, than to any other. The remedy is | 
simple : 
‘CUT THE CORSET STRINGS.” 
Let us consider a little. One writer 
prescribes blue clay as a specific ; another, 
gravel and sand; a third, thin, poor soil; | 
a fourth, blue grass sward; and a fifth, 
some old, shaded, neglected part of the | 
garden, in hard uncultivated ground, &c. | 
&c. Now it is apparent that the effect of | 
all these is the same in one respect, and | 
probably the most important one, is one and | 


above. 

I believe, also, it is noticed that on the 
richest soils, this malady is most universal, 
and most destructive ; insomuch that I do 
not believe there is a single sound and 
healthful cherry tree, of the finer sort, on 
the rich prairie lands of Illinois 15 years 


| old, within 100 miles of where I write, ex- 


cept on my own grounds. If so, I have 
looked and inquired in vain for it. The 
usual course of things is this: A man pro- 
cures fine cherry trees from the nursery ; 
he sets them out. They grow admirably 
for some years,—say from 4 to 10. No- 
thing could be more thrifty, or apparently 
more healthy. All at once the bark bursts, 
and peels off from the trunk and larger 
limbs, sometimes half round the tree ; more 
generally on the southwestern side. The 
tree often continues to grdéW with perfect 
health, and with immense vigor, on the 
sound side; but soon bursts, and bursts 
again, until it is utterly destroyed. 

These and other facts led me to think the 
injury local and mechanical—not general 


the same, viz., they all tend to diminish the | or constitutional. 
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On examination, I soon suspected it was 
owing mainly, if not wholly, to the girding 


of the “‘corticle,” or outer ring-bark. I 
slitted this outer bark in several places, on 
several trees, up and down with my knife, 
thinking to give relief. 

To my surprise, some of the trees so slit- 
ted burst at the very points the slits were 
made, though all on the north side. Others 
increased in size at every single point under 
the slit of the knife where relief was given, 
so as to elongate their diameters in those 
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more than half an inch. I also peeled off 
rings of the outer bark one inch or so wide, 
and then alternately left a strip of the same 
width, running round the tree entire. In 
every case, as before, the tree grew and 
‘*bulged” out in rings, where the bark 
was removed, and remained stationary and 
compressed where it was not. 

About this time my largest, finest cherry 
tree, (White Heart,) began to burst near 
the ground, on the southwest side. 

I of course took my knife, and took the 


directions, at the rate of from half an inch | corticle wholly off of the trunk, and all the 
to an inch and one-half in a single season. | large limbs, as high up as J could reach. 
In one case, a short slit was accidentally | It was not one week before the inner bark 


made about one foot long, near the ground, | 
on the west side of the tree; its eastern | 


and western diameter, at this point, was 
increased, in a year or two, full three inch- 
es; while at the point of another slit, about 
the same length made above, or higher up 
the tree, by two feet, on the north side 
the 
enlarged almost as much, forming two 
great bulges on the trunk; one on the west- 
ern side near the ground, and another on 
the northern side higher up, with an evi- 
dent enlargement of both diameters through- 
out the entire trunk, above and below each 


? 


northern and southern diameter was | 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


cracked open once every quarter of an inch 
all round the tree, in the natural way; and 
though this was three years ago, (I think,) 
the tree is now perfectly sound and healthy, 


and bore fruit last season. I have since 


| peeled other trees, with equal success in 


every case. 

I fancied that with all this painstaking | 
had made a discovery. But lo! ‘there is 
nothing new under the sun.” For, as | 
was boasting of my discovery and my suc- 


cess, to a man from the rich valleys of the 


Ohio, he very coolly replied, “that is no- 


slit, while still the tree was in perfect ap- | 


parent health. I should also have said that 


the trees, in all these cases, apparently | 
stopped their growth so as to be greatly | 


compressed and flattened, or hollowed in, 
at those points where the bark was uncut. 
From these facts I took my hint, and cut 
up and down the north side of the trunks 
slits within ome inch of each other, or one 
inch and even less apart ; some within one- 
half an ineh. In every case, the diameter 
was increased rapidly and speedily, direetly 
under the slit, and compressed and appa- 


thing; we always knew, on the Miama 
Bottoms, that our best cherry trees would 
die without peeling.” And so went all my 
renown, as a discoverer. So much, how- 
ever, for the facts in the case. Now for 
my theory, which may be right, or may be 
wrong. 

Almost every tree passes a certain crisis, 
in changing from a smooth bark into a 
rough bark tree; that is, the original corti- 


‘ele from the seed dies, and splits, and 


| 


' 
i 


rently bark-bound between; even where | 


the distance between the slits was not | 


sheds off, or it is glued on merely as a 
dead outer coat. For example, the shagg- 
bark hickory throws it off. The pine keeps 
it on as a dead covering. 

Now this outer bark will be thin, and 
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easily rotted and kroken by the expanding | 
force of the ascending sap of the tree, or | 
thick, strong, and hard to break or rot, ac- | 
cording as the soil is rich or poor; in other | 
words, according to the vigor of the general | 
growth. If the tree stands on a poor soil, | 
two or three effects will follow. 

1. The corticle will be likely to be thin, 
corresponding to the rest of the growth. 

2. Being thin, when the crisis of the tree | 
comes, (in which this corticle must burst | 
and die, and the tree pass from a smooth | 
bark to a rough bark tree,) it easily breaks, 
under the force of the natural pressure, at | 
frequent intervals all around. 

3. In the top of the tree the amount of | 
foliage, and of course of the return sap, will | 


be correspondingly small; and the force of | 


the downward sap so small, that if the tree | 





| 


stands a year or two, unti® the corticle dies | 
and partially rots, it will incur no particular | 
danger. | 
But on a rich soil, exactly the reverse of 
all this happens. | 
The corticle grows exceedingly thick, | 
tough and strong, and on several of the 
finer cherries it is like a hemp cord, as any 
one may see by trying to break a strip, 
even one inch wide. The top is immensely 
wide, and full of leaf and return sap. All 
the internal condition of the tree, both root 
and top, is such, before the crisis comes, | 
that it would naturally increase the diame- 
ter of the trunk from one to two inches in | 
a single season if it could; but the tough, | 
strong corticle holds it fast, and it cannot | 
expand a single hair’s breadth. Now if | 
the tree could stand still a year or two, | 
until the corticle should naturally die, and | 
partially rot, it could get along; but the 
rich soil below, and the spreading top above, 
will not allow it. They wish to proceed 
with their appropriate functions, and they 
will, until the force of the return sap, 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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gorging all the vessels of the trunk, at last 
bursts out through the corticle by mere me- 
chanical pressure, or accumulates as dead 
matter, to ferment on the southern side, 
and be frozen and torn off by the frosts of 
winter. 





I should also have said that a poor soil, 
of course, delays this period of crisis, while 
a rich one necessarily hastens it; that is, 
brings it, with all its immediate exigencies 
at once upon the tree at an earlier age. 

Such, in general, is my theory. In all 
probability, those more wise and more skill- 
ed in such matters, can propose a better 
and truer one; and if they do it in your 
paper, my object will still be fully accom- 
plished. 


My remedy, of course, would be when 


| the crisis comes, as above indicated. But 


as a preventive, a poor soil, low culture, 
and, above all, allowing all the limbs to 
grow, as nature indicates, from the ground 
up, so as thereby to increase, as much as 
possible, the ratio of the surface for the 
descending sap, as compared with the as- 
cending current, ought to be recommended. 
But it may be justly doubted whether, if 
the tree should be annually headed down, 
instead of trimmed up, or even if wholly 
left to nature’s own course from the outset, 
it would not safely pass this crisis and take 
care of itself, even in the richest soil. But 
if the knife must be used first in disturbing 
the natural relations between the trunk and 
top, so as to give the tree ten or twenty 
times the amount of length of trunk nature 
designed for it, I think the knife must also 
be used to afford the needed relief. In 
other words, if scissors make stays, scis- 
sors should by all means rip them open 
again; at least as soon as disease and de- 
rangement begin to be apparent. The facts 
on which this theory is based, I admit, are 
limited; and should the experience of 
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others differ from mine, we must still ad- 
mit them facts, and search for causes and 
remedies somewhere else. AsI have stated 
all the experience I have had, I have, of 
course, done all that, as an individual, I 
could do. I hope others will do likewise ; 
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and that you will help us all to the whole 

truth in this important matter. The slit- 

ting of the trees I found worse than no- 

thing. Lnatire peeling alone seemed bene- 

ficial. J. B. Turner. 
Iitinois College, December 23, 1943. 
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ConTINENTAL GarpENs.—The following is a | crease the effect, in contrast with the other fruits. 
translation of a portion of some notes on the Hor- | The front is set off with several varieties of figs, 


ticulture of Europe, by M. H. Lecoq, Professor of | 
Natural History, Clermont-Ferrant, Belgium :— 
BOTANIC GARDEN OF VENICE. 
After traversing the smiling landscapes of Swit- 
zerland, and the beautiful plains of Lombardy, I 
arrived at Venice as the Statice and the Aster 


covered all the strips of ground intersected by the 


canals, with their pretty flowers. 
self is situated, as is known, in the midst of wa- 
ters. It is quite astonishing to see such a grand 
display of flowers and fruit as is here presented. 
The shops of the flower-dealers are numerous, 
and always well supplied with flowers ; consisting 
of inferior zinnias, single or semi-double dablias, 
pinks, nearly wild, some vervains, and a few ta- 
getes and China-asters. With these miserable 
flowers, arranged among some leaves of rose- 
scented pelargoniums, small bouquets are made, 
which pretty flower-girls offer you in the arcade 
of La Place St. Mark. 

On Sundays and féte-days each dealer makes 
his exhibition before hisdoor. From forty to fifty 
decanters contain flowers similar to those just 
mentioned. In the midst of all is generally placed 
a crown, a large bouquet, or some other object 
exquisitely composed. It is hardly to be conceiv- 
ed that with so poor resources so fine an effect 
could be produced. 


cannot be said of the fruit. 


The town it- | 
| very considerable source of traffic. 


The 


and the perspective is formed with melons. 


| floor of this sailing shop is generally furnished 
| with evergreens forming a kind of screen, open at 
/a certain point in order to reveal the fair Madone, 


who is busy attracting her customers towards so 
fine a display. It is thus that Venice receives 
every morning the tribute of the banks of the 
Adriatic, and horticulture is in these quarters a 
Innumerable 


| barges also arrive, laden with melons and sweet 


gourds, which the people use very extensively. 
The sale of these fruits occupies a great number 
of individuals. Everywhere water-melons, desig- 
nated in the country by the name of Cocomeres, 
are hung out for sale; they are large, of a fine 
green, and with the flesh of a delicate rose-colour, 
and the seeds brown. The veritable dealer in 
cocomeres takes his stand in some public place, 
or on the Quai des Esclavons; he cuts one of his 


| fruit in slices, at from one to two centimes—the 


| fifth part of a farthing. 


He understands how to 


| attract his customers by the very art with which 


he cuts a melon. 


With grimaces, gestures, and 


smacking his fingers, he dilates at considerable 
| latitude on the taste, the colour, the smell, and 


the tenderness of the fruit he has just opened, 
which is always superior to any that he has yet 


| opened, and those remaining in his possession; 
If the flowers present nothing remarkable, this | 


During the whole of | 


September the warehouses of the fruiterers were | 


completely decorated. There were to be seen 
numerous gondolas entering Venice from all parts 
of the adjacent coast, and even from the other 
side of the Adriatic, laden with baskets, in which 
the various kinds of fruit were arranged like the 
flowers in a bouquet: here, the rosy and velvety 


of different colours grouped in crowns above each 
other; then azaroles of a brilliant red; pears and 
apples of various kinds, tomatoes and pomegra- 
nates. These gondolas move slowly and steadily 
along, and arrive at their destination without any- 
thing being displaced by shaking. The baskets 
are now placed in several ranges, in which the 
tomatoes and the azaroles are intermixed to in- 


but as soon as that one has found a customer, he 
finds, on taking up another, that he had formed 
too high an estimate of the preceding one; what 
he has now in his hand is still better—it is extra- 
ordinary, and delicious beyond comparison. Our 


| merchant, who has thus been cutting slices of 


melons perhaps for twenty years, continues to 
find, or, with the innumerable superlatives of 


which the Italian language is susceptible, affects 
peaches raised in regular pyramid; there, grapes | 





to find, that the fruit he has just opened is supe- 
rior to all those which have passed through his 
hands, 

There are two sorts of gourds also sold in the 
streets—one long called Succo-zanta, and the 
other flat, known under the name of Barruch. 


These obtain considerable sale; they are sold in 
slices roasted in an oven, are very palatable, and 
as low as from one to five centimes. 


The people 
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thake a prodigious consumption of these fruits; 
and although the confectioners of Auvergne as- 
sure us that the flesh of gourds and pumpkins 
cannot be made into paste, (an experiment which 
they have probably never tried !) those of Venice 
unaflectedly pass off the paste of gourds, without 
pretending to have apricots mixed with it. 

In one of the islands of Venice, near the rail- 
way station, there is a Botanic Garden, under the 
able superintendence of Mr. Joseph Rachinger. 
This garden wes formed by a decree of the 23d 
April, 1810, and has arrived slowly but steadily 
to the prosperous condition in which it appears at 
the present day. The number of plants cultivated 
in it amourts to five thousand. The garden is in 
the form of a perallelogram, and very extensive. 
it is bounded by two large ditches of saltish wa 
ter convected with the canals, and on digging to 
the depth of three (eet, « briny kind of water is 
found; and if this soil, otherwise rich ia mineral 
substances, suits some plants, there are others, 
and of this number these with large roots, to 
which it is essentially hurtful. Moreover, there 
are some kinds that cannot be cultivated at Ve- 
nice, even in pots, owing to the proximity of the 
canals, and the air surrounding this locality being 
charged with saline particles, 

There ere many plants in this garden which 
deserve notice, whether for their rarity, fine 
growth, easy culture, or the readiness with whic h 
they flowe ‘vr and fruit. Of this number is the 
handsome Yucce aloifolia, thirty years old, and 
planted out during twenty- eight years. It grows 
y a south-west wall, without other shelter, 
ind is about twenty feet high, divided into ten 
branches, which every year send out numerous 
panicles of flowers, that always ripen their fruit. 
Near the entrance to the garden is a pretty clump 
of Thuja occidentalis ( Arborvite,) about four feet 
high, rising in twelve regular pyramids; near 
this is another entirely formed of Laurus nobilis 
‘bay,) about six feet high, then another of Taxus 
baccata (yew,) abant four feet high. There are 
many trees remarkable for their vigorous vegeta- 
tion, as Plantanus orientalis, sixty feet hich; 
Bronssonetia papyrifera, upwards of forty feet; 
Gleditschia triacanthos, sixty feet ; Ailenthus 
clandulasus, forty-five feet; and a superb tree of 
Melia Azedarach, thirty feet. 

Leaving these fine specimens, the visiter is led 
towards the conservatory, infront of which a large 
number of Cacti are growing, some in pots, and 
others in the ground. Many of these plants de- 
serve particular mention; and, perhaps, ia their 
native countries they could not be grown finer 
than they are here. I observed, in particalar, a 
Cerens nycticalus, thirteen feet high, though only 
seven years old; C. setaceus, ten feet, and five 
years old; a plant of C. serpentinus had attained 
sixteen feet in eight years; C. ramosus, nine feet 
in six years; and a C. triangularis, thirteen feet 
in eleven years. Those who are in the habit of 
growing succulents, know that the Cereuses grow 
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very fast; but it is very seldom they reach such 
dimensions, i in so little time. In the present in- 
stance, the vigorous growth may be traced to the 
mode of culture employed by M. Ruechinger. He 
treats these plants as everybody does the dahlias ; 
that is, with well-manured soil and plenty of wa- 
ter. These essentials, with the humid and mari- 
time atmosphere of Venice, sufficiently explain 
this luxuriant vegetation. 

The Opuntias, which are treated in the same 
manner, are still more curious than the Cereuses. 
I do not think there is to be found in Europe a 
larger specimen of O. brasiliensis than that grow- 
ing in a box before the Jarge conservatory in this 
carden. It is thirty-two years old, with its trunk 
quite thorny, upwards of twenty ‘feet high, and 
more than eighteen inches in circumference. It 
is slightly conic, and terminated by a rounded 
head. It resembles a large tree without leaves, 
and flat branches, which are yearly covered with 
Near this were large clumps of other sorts 
of opuntias. Of those most distinguished, were 
O. crassa, about five feet high; O. cylindrica, up- 

wards of ten feet; O.dejecta, nearly five feet; O. 
sdistiesiiaiaie six ‘feet ; O. spinosissima, ten feet ; : 
and O. undulata, upwards of four feet high. The 
fine thorns with which the most of these plants 
are furnished, and the large and numerous flowers 
which succeed each ether on their articulated disks, 
render them objects of the most lively interest 
beth to botanists and gardeners. In this garden, 
also, are two plants of Ginko biloba [Salisburia 
adiantifolia, the Maiden-hair tree,] male and fe- 
male, upwards of forty feet in height; and two of 
Juniperus virginiana, growing in the form of round- 
ed pyramids, and reaching the height of twenty 
feet. Some of the clumps contain numerous ar- 
borescent subjects, both deciduous and evergreen. 
Others, of a circular form, are arranged according 
to the Linnawan system, and serve as a sort of bo- 
tanie school; while another department is set 
apart for plants possessing medicina] properties. 
Those, also, employed in the arts and sciences, as 
well as those of a poisonous nature, are allotted 
separate places. Not far from these plats is ano- 
ther, in which is growing a white poplar ( Populus 
alba,) hardly thirty-two years old, and already 
upwards of seventy feet high; the ‘bottom of the 
ditehes constantly percolating water, into which 
the roots no doubt penetrate, may explain, to a 
certain extent, this activity of development. 

A little farther on is a subterranean passage, 
constructed with materials obtained at the demo- 
lition of the eonvent of which the garden has 
usurped the place. From this the visitor proceeds 
over an aqueduct, which introduces from the ca- 
nals the water necessary for the culture of marine 
plants. Close to this isa mound constructed with 
old ruins, tastefully planted, and commanding a 
magnificent view. From hence may be seen a 
great number of the canals, the railway station, 
and, in the distance, the Euganeen mountains, at 
the back of the new bridge which connects Venics 
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with the mainland. Not far from this point of 
view, may be seen some remarkable plants. 
Among these are Cupressus horizontalis, about six 
feet high; and a vast row of Laurus nobilis, thir- 
teen feet high. Towards the south, in the open 
ground, is a large Agave americana, which even 
for this and the next year, shows its gigantic pa- 
nicles. 

There are no wild plants at Venice; and in or- 


der to meet with these growing spontaneously, | 


one must visit the banks of the canals touching 
the mainland, or the banks of the Adriatic. There, 
are found plants somewhat rare, growing with 
others of greater frequency. There are Eryngi- 
um amethystinum, Cakile maritima, Scorzonera 


hispaniea, Crithmum maritimum, Plantego cor- | 


nuti, and several kinds of Salsola and Salicornia. 
There, in the midst of this maritime vegetation, 
Verbena officinalis, Cichorium Intybus, Medicago 
falcata, and Xanthium macrocarpum, grow every- 
where on the banks. I have found Poa er: ugrostis 
and Tragus racemosus growing on the sands— 
grasses which also grow beside our mineral springs. 
BOTANIC GARDEN OF PADUA. 

This ancient town has preserved much of its 
magnificence. There are beautiful and handsome 
churehes, prize pictures, and rich mausoleums. 
Even the language of St. Anthony is fondly cher- 
ished. 
menades, and the statues are really enormous. 

The Botanic Garden, the oldest in Italy, was 
the scene of a portion of the fétes whieh are held 
during the sitting of Congress. Groups of musi- 
cians were distributed on the lawn, under the 
shade of large old exotic trees. A red and white 
tent was erected before the conservatories, and af- 
forded protection to a horticultural exhibition, at 
which every amateur had been invited to compete. 
After having seen the exhibitions of Ghent, Paris, 
and Clermont: after having seen the horticulturists 
contend, with trouble and perseverance, against 
the rigors of climate, I expected to find, at this 
city of flowers, under a pure sky, an ethereal gar- 
den, such as Mahomet promised to his followers, 
or an Eden, such as had been given to our first 
parents. Perhaps these preeonccived ideas had, 
in spite of me, some influence on my imagination ; 
but I must say, that what struck me most in this 


In Padua are many large squares and pro- | 


exhibition, was the gaudiness of the sentinels which | 


were stationed on every hand. 

But apart from this all was arranged with much 
taste. In the midst of the tent was a column with 
the bust of Cesalpin, and all around were grouped 
the flowers and fruit, of which the latter was the 
most select, and consisted of many varieties, be- 
longing in particular to the fine family of Hespe- 
rides (oranges.) 
rum, very large, and covered with orange warts ; 
a dish of Citrus del Broceo, of Citrus florentina, 
of a fine green; of Citrus ‘‘ seadek,” having the 
form of a handsome coloquintida gourd, a little 
depressed at the crown; of Citrus verrucosa, 
covered with warts, all from Mr. Scipion Maupoil, ' 


Of such were the Citrus picto- | 
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who also furnished fine grapes of ‘‘ Uva odorata.” 
M. de Salvi, of Venice, sent a curious lot of ripe 
fruit of Magnolia, consisting of M. triumphans, 
Soulangeana, discolor, amabilis, eordata, speciosa, 
Yulan, glauea, striata, grandiflora, mi .crophylla, 
and Norbertiana; also fruit of Mae lura aurantiaca, 
camellias, artificially impregnated, and Asimina 
triloba. Besides these, there was a fruit-bearing 
Banana; a Vanilla, with its siliquas nearly ripe ; 
numerous Pine-apples, and outside the tent a col- 
lection of oranges in pots, all bearing fruit. But 
amidst all these riches, the attention of the visitor 
was especially direeted to @ dwarf pear tree. It 
was growing in a pot, and did not measure more 
than a foot and a half in height. It appeared to 
be Pyrus regalis, and had but one fruit, which, at 


the least. must have weighed two pounds. This 
prodigy belonged to the Abbé Berleze. If any- 


thing was wanted to complete the f 
the pomological riches of Loumbardy, 
necessary to yo to the public streets and the mar- 
kets; there the numerous varicties of figs, peach- 
, grapes, sientaiaiiaias apples, and pears 
gourds, and melons, formed, themselves, a grand 
exhibition. Emuch regretted to see the art of the 
Bouquetier, which is carried on in Lombardy, as 
in Fiorence, to so high a degree of perteetion, re- 
presented by a single subject, consisting of a vase 
of flowers, composed by Signor Dominieo Beda. 
To make a bouquet sometimes requires great 
pains, for in Kaly, at ail the fétes, those ornamen- 
tal delicacies furnished by the confectioner are 
generally replaced by elegant bouquets of natural 
flowers. The bouquet is sometimes @ vase, a 
crown, an obelisk, or something else m this way, 
serving as the ornament of the banquet, and fixing 
the attention of the company. 

b shall try to give an idea of a bouquet by eo 
scribing that of Signor Beda. The flowers of 
formed two ranges or tiers composed of crowns 
artisticaNy varieyated. Verbenas of ditferent co- 
lours, commencing ‘with bright red and fimishing 
with the most delicate rose, formed eoneentric cir 
cles, which surrounded beautiful corymbs of yellow 
Lantanas in the cenire and roses outside; then, 
white umbels of Cly ypeola | maritima, a plant found 
at the sea-shore, and which is used in forming the 
base of the Ftalian bouquets. A garland of the 
ereen leaves of rese-scented Geraniums bordered 
this first part of the strueture, like the rim of the 
vase of a little fountam, and from which were sus- 
pended by the long peduncles the buds and halt- 
opened flowers of Fuchsias. The seeond, or under 
part of the structure, wider than the other, pre- 
sented a beautiful blue and white mosaie work, 
composed of Delphinums and Clypeola maritima 
This fine assemblage was surrounded by a large 


fine pie ture of 


it was only 


Cs 


_ crown of Heliotropes, and connected with zones of 


| Stevia and Motherwort. 


rose and violet-coloured Balsams, alternating with 
At last a girdle of red 
Gomphrenas, a diadem of Nasturtiums, an aureole 
set oif with Mimosa, and the hanging flowers of 
Abutilon striatum, completed the w vhole structure, 
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feom which our florists might have derived inspi- 
ration. Already beautiful performances have been 
produced in this way since the introduction of 
large bouquets. Bouquets are now a considerable 
article of commerce throughout Europe—a tax 
which is paid without constraint, and the receipt 
of which is a smile. 

The botanic garden of Padua is one of the old- 
est in Europe, and in which there are exotic trees 
of the largest size, bearing their fruit as in their 
native countries. On oriental Plane dates from 
1545, and this monument of three centuries is in 
all the vigor of age; its only intirmity consists in 
a great number of knots, which render 
rious without destroying its robust health. The 
Magnolia grandiflora is as strong 
our forests, and is covered with fruit every year. 
There is also a very old tree of Ginko biloba, and 
the high pyramids of Cypresses bespeak the re- 
mote period when they were planted. Quercus 
lex, and AEgilops, have also attained to a large 
size. The Agnus-castus (Vitex Agnus-castus,) 
which is but a simple shrub in our lawns, has here 
attained to the stature of a large tree; it appears 
to date from that goad old time when the rusties 
believed in its virtues, or when the ancient monks, 
provided with a branch of the tutelar shrub, set 
the enraged demons at defiance in respect to the 
repose of their souls. But the tree, in getting 
eld, has no doubt lost its powers; or if there still 
issues from it an atmosphere of purity, it extends 
but little beyond its own shade. Hort. Magazine. 


‘ THe PRESERVATION OF PoTATOEs.—We have 
read the following note in the Bulletin of the 


itv ery cu- 


° 
is 


as the oak of 





and dry thein in the sun. 
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mical. My discovery is so easily put in practice, 
that you are almost led not to belicve it. Never- 
theless, all conjectures are vain; and whoever 
wishes to convince himself of what I say, let him 
try the plan here recommended. 

‘‘ Put some lime in a large tub or hole dug in 
the earth, and slake it in the same way as the 
masons do. As soon as the process is completed, 
throw in the potatoes you desire to preserve, (be- 
ing careful that the lime entirely covers them, ) 
and leave them there twelve hours ; at the expi- 
ration of which time, take them out, wash them, 
By employi ing this ex- 
treme ly easy and simple method, you can preserve 
your potatoes for several years without the loss 
of flavor, and they will never vegetate.” 


Winter Butss.—It is not too late to speculate 
in these attractive productions, so admirable for 
adorning the interior of a dwelling-house in win- 


ter. Hyacinths may still be planted i in pots, and 
put into glasses; and those which have been 


brought forward, according to previous directions, 
should be brought in-doors for forcing. 

These bulbs can be grown in baskets of moss 
with excellent effect. The baskets may be varied 
in shape and size according to the fancy of the 
amateur; they must have the lower parts imper- 
vious to * ater, either by being made of metal, or 


| by having a China dish put in of the right size. 


This must be filled with sand, covered with a 
layer of moss, on which the bulbs are to be 


placed. If rooted before put in, the plants will 
| be more snre of a regular advancement. The 


meetings of the National and Central Society of | 


Agriculture, 
ber 2: 

‘* Process of Keeping Potatoes ; 
vo-FouquE.— 


second series, fourth volume, num- 
by Mons. Brv- 


Nothing is more simple and econo- 


_ moss-baskets will prove beautiful objects. 


whole should be covered with the best specimens 
of fresh green moss that can be procured, and a 
moderate degree of moisture kept up in the whole 
mass. If the colours are properly varied, these 
Gard. 
Chron. 
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CrrcvuLar To THE GENERAL Fruit CommiTr- | 
TEE.—The following Circular has already been dis- | 
patched to the chairmen of state committees of | 
the Congress of Fruit-growers, for the purpose of | 


serving as a guide in some measure to their la- 
a in preparing reports for the next session of | 
he Congress of Fruit-crowers. 


As there are also many of our readers, not upon | 


these committees, who are quite as zealous as the 
committees, in ali matters touching the progress 
of fruit culture, and who will therefore gladly help 


the good cause by placing such materials or expe- | tions are to be directed, in the first place, rather 


| 


| 


| 


rience .as they may possess in the hands of the | 


chairmen or members of these committees, or |: Ly 
the same, 
next session,—we reprint the Circular in our co- 
lumns, that it may find its way to al] parts of the 
country 


themselves, before the Congress at its | 


| 


( CIRCULAR.) 

Dear Sir—As several members of the General 
Fruit Committee, have requested information re- 
garding their duties during the year preceding the 
next session of the Congress of Fruit Growers, I 
have thought it might promote a systematic spirit 
| of co-operation among the various members of the 
State Committees, to address a few suggestions, 
directing your attention to the most prominent 
points of investigation. 

It is, I believe, understood that our investiga- 


to the acquisition of information, regarding the 
merits and culture of fruits already known and de- 
scribed, than to collecting new fruits. It is par- 
ticularly desirable to arrive at all important facts, 


regarding those varieties whose excellence, hardi- 


ness, and productiveness, render them valuable 
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either to the state or country generally, in a com- 
mercial point of view. 

Your attention, and that of your State Commit- 
tee, should therefore be especially directed as fol- 
lows: 

Ascertaining upon what kind of natural soils, 
superior crops of any of the standard fruits 


grown in your state; particularly whether lime 


or potash abound in the soil—or any rock or sub- | 


soil whose decomposition furnishes these or other 
mineral substances 
the fruit. 

If the result has been obtained by the 
manures, or any peculiar system of cultivation, 
what kinds of manures or composts have been ap- 
plied, how, and when, and upon what kind of na- 
tural soil; and also what mode of culture has been 
pursued. 

In districts remarkable for the excellence of a 
given variety of good fruit, ascertain if such is the 
vase upon various soils in such district, or only 
upon particular soils, and in the latter case the 
character of the latter; also how large are the 
annual crops, and how long the variety has been 
in cultivation. 

Ascertain what are the most profitable market 
fruits of good quality in your state, and whether 


essential to the periection of 


use of 


are | 


any particular sorts require extra pruning, ma- | 


nuring, or other mode of culture. 

Ascertain which varieties succeed only, 
which thrive best, upon particular stocks, (: is the 
Louise Bonne de Jersey pear, on quince, Kc.) 

Ascertain what varieties have been tried and 


and | 


condemned as inferior or worthless, by experienced | 


fruit growers in your state. 
Ascertain the synonymous or local names by 
which any standard varieties 
state. 
Also, whether the trees of any varieties 
particularly liable to blight or other diseases. 
What grapes are the best for v 


are known in your 
are 


vineyard culture, 


if vineyards are planted in your portion of the | 


Union. 
What raspberries, strawberries, currants, apri- 
cots, nectarines, and other minor fruits of good 


quality, are found best adapted to culture in your 
state. 

In judging of the flavor of fruits, it will, in or- 
der to arrive at uniformity, be well perhaps to 
adopt the comparative degrees of merit adopted 
at the Convention, viz: goad, very good, best. 

Perhaps the following may be taken as exam- 
ples for this purpose : 


' ; 


















































Goon. | VERY Goop. | Bgst. 
APPLES. Maiden’s Blush,/Gravenstein, Esopus Spitz 
Pras. Napoleon, Bartlett, ~~ WSeekel. 
PLums. Lombard, | Washington, Green Gage. 
CHERRIES Black Heart, Elton, Black Eagle. 
feacens. | Craw ford’s Late Old Mixon Free. George IV. 
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And in order to agree regarding these terms, 
certain standard sorts should be take n, which will 
represent them, im order to compare ‘other fruits 
to ascertain their value. 

Fruits falling below the rank ‘‘ good,” are un- 
worthy of cultivation (excepting culinary sorts,) 
unless their hardihood and productiveness are so 
remarkable as to make them valuable in particu- 
lar localities, or for market cultivation. 

Though the attention of this committee is un- 
derstood to be chiefly directed to acquiring infor- 
mation regarding varieties of fruit already known, 
yet some attention should be paid to the examina- 
tion of remarkable new varieties. Unless the lat- 
ter, however, rank as high as ‘‘ good,” they ought 
not to receive attention, and a new sort, even if 
excellent, should it be meagre, unhealthy, or un- 
productive in habit, is no longer worthy of notice. 

When a variety of ‘‘ very good” or ‘* best” qua- 
lity is presented to the examination of a state com- 
mittee, and there are doubts whether it is really 
a new variety, specimens should be sent to the 
chairman at Boston, Philadelphia, or the chairman 
of this committee, so that it may be subjected to 
more complete examination. And outlines and 
careful descriptions (for the use of the Congress 
of Fruit-growers,) should be made from new va- 
rieties of high merit in all respects. In drawing 
up such descriptions , the ‘* Pomological Rules’ 
adopted by the various horticultural societies should 
be followed as a guide, in order to avoid diffuse- 
ness and variety of terms on one hand, or imper- 
fection in details on the other. 

The chairmen of the State Committees of any 
states remarkable for the production, in great va- 
riety or excellence, of certain fruits, as the Apple, 
Pear, Plum, Peach, &e., are expected to eall to- 
gether their committees at the season of maturity 
of those fruits, to examine specimens, elicit intor- 
mation, and prepare the same for the next Con- 
gress. 

In th states where full committees were not 
appointed at the late session of the Congress, au- 
tharity was left with the chairmen of those State 
Committees to fill the vacancies by the appoint- 
ment of such pomologists or fruit-growers residing 
within such states as are, in the opinion of the 
chairman, likely to assist most completely in ear- 
rying out the views of the Congress. 

Hoping for your active co-operation in carrying 


10se 


| out these views for the benetit of pormvlogical and 


hortreultural science in the country at large, and 
of a large class of cultivators of the soil, 
I am, very respectfully yours, 
A. J. Dewntne, 
Chairman of the General Fruit Committee. 
P.S. HE will be happy at all times to corres- 
pond with you on any subjects within the range of 
our duties, aad will be particularly obliged for an 
opportunity to examine any specimens of new or 
rare fruits which you may ‘consider worthy of no- 
tice, but more especially those of ‘ ‘very good” or 
** best” quality. 
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Tue Frurt Committees.—The President of 
the Congress of Fruit-growers has, at the request 
of horticulturists in Iowa, appointed the following 
gentlemen a committee for that state, viz: Jas. 
Grant, of Davenport, (chairman,) James WEED, 
Bloomington, H. Gatss, Burlington, Homer J. 
Fintey and Joun Evans, of Davenport. 

Col. Lirtie, chairman of the Maine state com- 
mittee, also informs us that he has filled up the 
vacancies in his committee, which is now com- 
posed as follows: Henry Litre, Bangor, (chair- 
man,)STEPHEN L. GoopaLe, Saco, WM. A. Drew, 
Augusta, WALTER GoopaLe, South Orrington, 
Ezexirt Hovmes, Winthrop. 

We are glad to perceive, by our correspondence, 
that the chairmen of many of the different commit- 
tees are zealously engaged, this winter, collecting 
facts on the subject of orchards; and we refer 
those of them to whom we have not otherwise re- 
plied, to the suggestions in the printed Circular. 


HorticttturaL Lrsrary.—We give the fol- 
lowing list of the most desirable books for a small 
horticultural library, at the request of the secre- 
taries of several newly organized horticultural 
societies, in various parts of the country: 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. (This 
work is a very complete digest of the whole sub- 
ject, useful and ornamental.) 5th edition. 1475 
pages. $10. 

Loudon’s Suburban Horticulturist. (Loudon’s 
latest work on the practical culture of the kitchen, 
fruit, and forcing garden.) 1 vol., 8vo. 730 
pages. $6. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants. (A most 
valuable botanical dictionary, with figures of 
10,000 species;) new edition, with supplement. 
1 volume. 1329 pages. $18. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Trees and Shrubs. 
1 volume. 1232 pages. $13. 

Lindley’s Theory of Horticulture. (The best 
work on the subject.) $1.50. 

Lindley’s Introduction to Botany. (New edi- 
tion; the most complete English work on struc- 
tural botany.) 2 volumes. S6. 

Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom. $7. 

Lindley’s (George) Guide to the Orchard. 1 
vol., 12mo. New-York edition. $1. (This is 
the best English work on fruits.) 

Ripton’s Landscape Gardening. (Loudon’s edi- 
tion.) $8. 

Bridgeman’s Gardener’s Assistant. $2. 

Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. 50 cents. 

Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden. 
(Mrs. Loudon’s.) New-York edition. $1.25. 

Thomas’ Fruit Culturist. 50 cents. 

Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. $1. 

The London Horticultural Society’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of Fruits. 3d edition. $1.50. 

Coxe on Fruit Trees. 

Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry. 4th edition. 
$1.25. 
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Johnson’s Dictionary of Gardening. (Edited by 
Landreth.) $1.50. 

MclIntosh’s Green-House. $3. 

Gray’s Botanical Text Book. 2ded. $1.75. 

Gray’s Botany of the Northern States. $1.75. 

Allen on the Culture of the Grape. 75 cents. 

The Flower Garden of Ornamental Annuals. 
(Mrs. Loudon’s.) 48 richly coloured plates. $11. 

The Flower Garden of Ornamental Perennials. 
(Mrs. Loudon’s.) 45 coloured plates. $23. 

Harris’ Insects Injuriousto Vegetation. $1.25. 

Rivers’ Rose Amateurs’ Guide. $1. 

Parsons on the Rose. $1.50. 

Boussingault’s Rural Economy. $1.50. 

Paxton’s Dictionary of Plants. 

In addition to the above we will add, that the 
most valuable foreign gardening periodicals, are 
the Gardener’s Chronicle, ( London,) weekly ; cost 
per annum, including postage, $9.50: and Revue 
Horticole, (Paris,) semi-monthly, (small;) $3. 
Paxton’s Magazine of Botany; the best English 
work on new plants, with richly coloured plates, 
monthly; at $10: and Van Houtte’s Flore des 
Serre et Jardins; a work of the same kind, equally 
beautiful, at $8. 

The Bon Jardinier, is the most valuable practi- 
cal French work on general horticulture; a new 
edition of which is published every year, at Paris, 
at $1.75. 

Duhamel’s Traité des Arbres Fruiters. An 
old work, in two quarto volumes, useful for refer- 
ence, may be had for $7. 

Noisette’s Jardin Fruitier. A standard mo- 
dern French work, but quite imperfect,—many 
coloured plates of fruit. $30. 

Ronalds on the Apple. An English work, 
(1831,) with exquisite plates. $26. 

The Pomological Magazine; (i. e., Lindley’s 
British Fruits, as the new edition is termed.) 3 
volumes, 8vo. Coloured plates. $30. 

All, or nearly all, of the above works may be 
procured of Mr. Wirey, bookseller, publisher and 
importer, 161 Broadway, New-York. And any 
of the foreign books named, which may not be at 
hand, will be imported by him to order, within 
three or four weeks. 


CoverinG Tenper Roses.—A correspondent in 
Cayuga county asks for particular directions for 
protecting tender everblooming roses in winter. 

For roses that are quite tender, put a coat of 
dry peat earth, charcoal dust, or tan, five or six 
inches deep, over the roots and around the stems 
of the plants. Upon this lay branches of ever. 
greens; or, if these are not at hand, straw or lit- 
ter. Tea roses may be kept out of doors in this 
way with us, but probably not in Cayuga county. 
But there this mode will apply to Bourbon, Chi- 
na, and Noisette roses. 

If these everblooming roses are planted in cir- 
cular beds, of three to six feet seross, they not 
only produce an excellent effeet, but are more easi- 
ly covered. After putting on the light top dress- 
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ing, a cone-like stack may be formed of branches 
of evergreens, or corn stalks, over the whole bed. 
This cone or stack should be hollow in the middle ; 
and then it answers the purpose of ventilation and 


‘protection admirably. 


Tue AGRICULTURAL JouRNALS.—It is impossi- 
ble not to notice, with feelings of the liveliest in- 
terest, the excellent and constantly improving cha- 
racter of our ugricultural journals. 

A few years ago, and one or two journals, ex- 
clusively devoted to agriculture, were supported 
with some difficulty, and by no means met with a 
hearty welcome from the farmers themselves. 
Now, every section of the country has its farming 
paper. Some of the states support several ; while 
some of these journals have each a circulation of 
fifteen or twenty thousand copies, and are charac- 
terised by a practical sagacity, a straight forward, 
coming to the point, way of treating their sub- 
jects, that we look for in vain in most of the Eu- 
ropean agricultural journals. Among these, we 
always read, with especial pleasure, the oldest of 
the modern school of agricultural journals,—the 
Albany Cultivator, which enjoys the largest op- 
portunities of collecting valuable information from 
all parts of the Union, and the matter of which is 
always marked by sterling sense, and strong prac- 
tical talent; the Genesee Farmer, emanating 
from one of the richest farming districts in Ame- 
rica, and always varied, spirited, and instructive ; 
the Prairie Farmer, truly western in energy, 
boldness, downrightness, and essentially in the 
profound opinion, (which we are not disposed to 
dispute,) that the west is the seat of the greatest 
agricultural people that the world has ever seen ; 
the Southern Planter, of Richmond, edited with 
the educated feeling and tact which Mr. Danier 
always evinces; and the Southern Cultivator, of 
Augusta, which is fast opening the eyes of south- 
ern agriculturists, to the necessity and value of 
agricultural science, versus planter’s routine. 

Mr. BATEHAM too, is, we see, earnestly striving, 
in the Ohio Cultivator, to crystallize the large 
experience of that great state in his columns. 
Mr. Core has lately established a new journal in 
Massachusetts, under the familiar and popular 
name of the New-England Farmer, which we 
have not yet seen. 

We ought not to forget here the new journal of 
that veteran agricultural editor, Mr. Skinner. 
His *' Plough, Loom and Anvil,” now published in 
Philadelphia, and devoted, as its name implies, to 
the interests of these allied industrial powers, 
though edited with a solid gravity, not unsuited 
to the years of the senior agricultural editor in the 
country, is marked by an earnestness, and a labor, 
that commends it to a large circle of our most in- 
telligent readers. 

We wish these (and other able journals of the 
same class, which we are not in the habit of see- 
ing,) all possible success. To raise the character, 
and elevate the intelligence of the agricultural 
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class, is a truly noble and praiseworthy occupa- 
tion in a country like ours, where this class, from 
its immense majority, and the importance of its 
labors, both sustains and overshadows all other 
classes. esee 


Osace ORANGE HeEpGeEs.—We are g)ad to find 
that this beautiful hedge plant is becoming so po- 
pular all over the middle and western states. It 
is, indeed, only necessary to see a hedge of it to 
be struck with its great beauty and excellent 
protective qualities. Rich glossy foliage, thick 
habit, rapid growth, and stout thorns; these are 
its strong recommendations. In the prairies of 
the western States, miles of this hedge were 
planted last year, and many more miles will be 
planted this. If good seeds can be obtained, they 
are almost as easily raised in drills, in any good 
garden soil, as peas; and they are fit for planting 
the second year. 

We have had numerous inquiries lately, from 
various parts of the country, regarding the hardi- 
ness of the Osage Orange. As the best way of 
showing the hardiness of an untried plant, is to 
compare it with one that is known, we have be- 
fore said that as far north as the Isabella grape 
ripens its fruit regularly, the Osage Orange can 
be grown. We may also add, that wherever the 
soil is dry, and the thermometer does not fal} 
lower than 12° below zero in winter, Osage 
Orange hedges may be cultivated. We have no 
doubt, when the plant is raised several genera- 
tions from northern seed, that it will be hardy as 
far north as Canada. As yet, however, we look 
upon it as essentially the hedge plant of the mid- 
dle and western states, as the Buckthorn is of the 
extreme northern states, and the Cherokee Rose 
of the southern states. The Hawthorn is liable 
to so many casualties, and is so long in arriving 
at maturity, that experienced cultivators have 
nearly abandoned it in the United States. 


eereee 


THe JAPAN Quince-—This most beautiful of 
spring flowering shrubs, Cydonia japonica, (bet- 
ter known to many as Pyrus japonica,) is not 
half so much cultivated as it deserves to be 
throughout the country. About the principal 
cities it is becoming common; but it is yet little 
known in the interior. It is perfectly hardy,— 
forming a bush about five feet high. Its foliage 
is always neat and green; and, in the month of 
April, its flowers, of so brilliant a red that they 
are sometimes called ‘‘ Fairies’ fire,” are thickly 
sprinkled over every twig. There is also a blush, 
(or, as it is called, white,) variety; the flowers 
of which closely resemble large apple blossoms. 
Though not so beautiful as the red, they aflord a 
pleasing contrast when growing near by it. 

Nothing is more easy of cultivation than this 
shrub; and it is readily increased by planting 
pieces of the root four or five inches long ina 
rich soil,—burying the tops of the roots a couple 
of inches. Yours, 4n Amateur. New-York, 
Dec. 15, 1848. 
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ComBertanp Spice Aprie.~—Some of our friends 
who write in the western journals, are entirely cor- 
rect in saying that this apple is distinct from the 
White Bellefleur, so well known in the western 
states. We were in error, in placing it as a sy- 
nonym in our work on fruits. 

The trath is, that although we have been fami- 
liar with the Cumberland Spice for years, and have 
had many bushels of the fruit in our own gardtn, 
we are not familiar with the White Bellefieur (or 
Belitlower,) of the western states. It is very 
rarely seen in the eastern or middle states; and 
we have received no less than three different ap- 
ples under this name from the west. The Cum- 
berland Spice, growing in our grounds, has been 


ee 


several times pronounced synonymous by good | 


judges from the west. 
that it is a totally different fruit ; and as soon as 


But we are now convinced | 


we can clear tp the doubts ebout the different | 


sorts, knewr under the name of White Bellefleur, 
we shell rewrite the description of the two 
fruits. 

Mr. Ernst, of Cincinnati, has just sent us a pa- 
per on this subject ; but he fellows us in consider- 
ing the Cumberland Spice identical with the White 
Bellefleur. 


deeidedly conical, and has always a short stalk, 


We shall refer to the subject again,— | 
remarking that the Cumberland Spice is always | 


set in a shallow cavity; making it quite distinct | 


from the White Bellefleur. 
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with much pleasure and benefit, Mr. Becar’s ar- 
ticle on the Camellia. It is, as you state, a real 
practical article. There is one statement in the 
article which J think may tend to mislead, in some 
measure, beginners in growing the Camellia. 
That is the temperature. I have always found 
that heat was more to be avoided than cold. The 
Camellia is net so much afraid of cold as some 
think. In fact, it will bear a good deal of frost; 
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my opinion, is better than a combination of hot 
water and the smoke flue, both as regards the 
rapid production of heat, and economy in the con- 
sumption of fuel. To come to anything like a 
just conclusion, the quantity of fuel consumed, the 
space heated, and the general temperature out- 
side, must all be taken into consideration. 

I am making a more close observation on those 
points (than formerly,) this winter, with my 
largest house, and may give you the result at the 
close of the winter. [Which we shall be glad to 
receive. Ep.] Yours sincerely, J. Wilson. Al- 
bany, January, 9, 1849. 

{ The Camellia flowers finely, and remains long- 
est in bloom, when grown at a comparatively low 
temperature. But with most amateurs, like Mr. 
Becar, the great point is to have a fine display 
in the early part of the winter; and his success in 
this way leaves nothing to be desired. Ep.] 

Sseps or Fruit Trers.—There are a very 
few seedling fruits, out of the great number grown, 
which are worth the place they occupy, as com- 
pared with those which are propagated by budding 
and grafting; and no man should ever think of re- 
lying on these for the supply of fruits for the fami- 
ly. Still every man desires to know how to pro- 
pagate the different varieties of fruits from the 
seed, that he may be able to supply himself with 
stocks, if he chooses, on which to graft or bud 


| those he may select for his own culture. 
Cuitcre or THE CameLuiA.—I have perused, | 


The seeds of the apple, pear, and quince, may 
be treated substantially alike. Those of the first 
may be taken from the fruit itself, or, if more con- 
venient, washed from the pomace at the cider 
mill, as soon as possible after the juice is extract- 
ed. The cider mills in these parts are very few, 
and it is much more common to obtain them from 
rotten apples. This may be done by mashing 


| them in a plentiful supply of water, and running 


but much freezing and thawing destroys the flower | 


buds. If they were kept about the freezing point, 
or a little below it, all winter, it would not injure 
them in the least; it would only retard their flow- 
ering, which is desirable where there are plenty 
of plants, to have some in that state, so as to have 
a succession of flowers for a longer time. My 
study is to keep the house as near 40° as I can 
with fire heat; (if much above that point, they 
flower with me too fast;) and with the sun as 
near 60° as I can. It will some days go as high 
as 70° or more, as we have sometimes the ther- 
mometer at zero and a piercing wind, and a 
bright sun, so that no air can be given. In such 
a case, I find a light shading beneficial; as bright 
sun and a high temperature soon destroy the flow- 
ers. I have a fine flower of double white, yet 
hanging on the plant, and looking well, which I 
was afraid to cut to put in a bouquet on the first 
instant, under the mistaken idea that it might fall 
to pieces. 

As regards the mode of heating, no method, in 
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them through a sieve by which the pulp will be 
carried off, and the seeds retained. Pomace may 
be washed by macerating in water, and then run- 
ning it through a long spout, when the seeds will 
fall to the bottom, and the refuse matter pass off. 
This is quite easy, when there is a small spring of 
water with a fall, or even a pump to be used. 
Pear seeds are more difficult to manage and should 
be taken from the fruit as soon after it is well 
ripened as convenient. The seeds of the poorer 


| sorts, such as the common Cioke pears, are most 


plentiful, and best. 

The seeds of the apple, pear, and quinee, may 
be planted as soon as washed out, in good, moist, 
deep, and rich soil, where they will vegetate free. 
ly with the ensuing spring. Those of the pear 
are much the most difficult of all; and the young 
plants are the most tendec and precarious. 

It is of very little use to plant pomace or rot- 
ten apples, and not at all to plant rotten pears. 
Not one in a hundred, if in a thousand, will come. 
It does not destroy the vitality of these seeds to 
dry them and keep them over; through we have 
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found them more difficult to vegetate than those 
planted in time. They are often kept dry for 
several years, and then sown with success; though 
we have found them more difficult to vegetate than 
those planted in time. They are often kept dry 
for several years, and then sown with success; 
though a proportion of them [a large proportion] 
will always in such cases fail. 

Pears and apples are ready for the bud the 
second year, provided they receive a good growth, 
and are well treated. 

Though quinces may be grown from the seed, a 
better way is to use the cuttings. We have been 
nearly as successful with them as with those of the 
currant; and they may be propagated in this way 
indefinitely. 

The stones of the peach, cherry, and plum, 
after being taken from the ripe fruit, should be 
immediately planted in the seed bed, when they 
will make their appearanee on the following spring. 
It is sometimes recommended to put cherries into 
sand, and keep them till spring hefore planting 
out. This is an unsafe mode; from the fact that 
they are liable to start before being planted; and 
when this is the case, their removal is their de- 
struction. Ifthe stones of either of these fruits 
are allowed to become dry before planting, they 
will not open again, though exposed to the frost 
and wet of winter. There willbe exceptions, and 
only such, to this, among the peach stones, but 
none, or next to none, with either of the other 
named fruits. 
are not destroyed in many years by being dried, 





The vita) powers of a peach seed | 


and if the stones are broken, the dried ones may be | 


grown; but without this care, not one in a hun- 
dred will germinate. 

After standing the first season in the seed beds, 
all these fruits should be removed to nursery rows, 


setting them therein about one foot or fifteen inches | 


apart, baving taken the precaution to cut off one- 
half the length of the tap root. The peaches will 
be ready for the bud the first season, and the others 
the second. [Peaches are usually planted in the 


nurseries in the spring, and budded in autumn— | 
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rience from which he had condensed his thoronghly 
practical and common sense remarks. The gene- 
ral expression of this feeling has doubtless led to 
the publication of the present enlarged edition, 
which contains such a collection of essentially use- 
ful matter as to make it, beyond all question, the 
most valuable work for the American cultivator of 
the grape, whether native or foreign, that has ever 
appeared in print. The necessity for such a trea- 
tise, adapted to the climate and soil of the United 
States, has been seriously felt by cultivators who 
have relied on the works of English writers, and 
have found by experience how much their systems 
have required modification, to adapt them to this 
country. Our native vines particularly require a 
mode of treatment entirely different from any that 
is practiced abroad; yet so conflicting have been 
the opiniens expressed as to the best methods of 
preparing the ground, planting, training, pruning, 
&e., that the novice in the art has often found 
himself at his wit’s end to decide between so many 
plausible theories, offered by different writers, 
each insisting upon his own with a pertinacity 
only equalled by certain theologians, physicians 
and politicians. The sound common sense with 
whieh Mr. ALLEN discusses these theories, is such 
as to make his work invaluable to the novice, and 
scarcely less important, perhaps more interesting . 
to the experienced cultivator, who will here find 
a rich collection of the experience of others, care- 
fully detailed and commented on by the author 
with a willingness to give full weight to their opi- 
nions, even when opposed to his own, which must 
mspire the fullest confidence m the fairness and 
honesty of his statements. The amount of labor 
in studying the works of others, and examining and 
testing the truth of their theories, which the work 
displays, cannot fail to excite the admiration ot 
the reader. 

The first portion is devoted to the culture of the 
grape under glass. The frontispiece is a beauti- 


| ful view of a span roof grape house, belonging to 


| Mr. Atven, of which a detailed description is 


the stones having been buried in the ground the | 


winter previous, and taken up and cracked before 
plantiug.—Eb. ] 

Some prefer grafting all these fruits, with the 
exception of the peach; but budding is so much 
easier, and quite as sure, that it will probably be 


adhered to instead, both by nurserymen and those | 


who cultivate for themselves ; though the former, | pscrt t 
| fullest details of the management of the cold-house 


as a saving of time, will practice all the usual 
modes of propagation.—Prairte Farmer. 


ALLEN’s TRERTISE ON THE VineE.—The first | 
edition of Mr. ALLEN’s treatise on the culture of | 


the grape, received a notice in the Horticulturist, 


which was no doubt heartily responded to by all | 
whose experience enabled them to form an opi- | 


nion on the subject. 
expressed concerning it, was that the author had 


not drawn more largely on the rich store of expe- | 


Probably the only regret | 


given, containing the exact dimensions, materials 
and manner of construction, with a minute esti- 
mate of costs. Similar details are given of other 
structures, both for foreing and cold-houses, with 
such directions and estimates as would alone be 
worth far more than the cost of the book to any 
one about building any kind of a grapery or green- 
house. The various modes of producing artificial 
heat are described and illustrated by plans. The 


and forcing-house are given, with a journal of the 
latter, kept by Mr. Allen, from the time of begin- 
ning to force (Dec. 20th,) till the ripening of the 
fruit. <A list of more than 100 varieties of foreign 
grapes is given, with the characteristics so far as 
known of each; a large proportion of which have 
been proved by Mr. Allen in his own vineries 

This is of very great value to any one about plant- 
ing, and is entitled to the careful consideration of 
the American Congress of Fruit Growers, in pre- 





paring their catalogue of fruits to be recommended 
tor general cultivation. 

The directions for the culture of native vines are 
not less satisfactory than for those under glass. 
The author’s experience with them has not been 


so extensive as with the latter; but he has col- 
lected a great amount of information from the 
most experienced cultivators in various parts of 
the Union, and added many Very sagacious re- 
marks on the ditlerent modes of cultivation and 
management. 

In conclusion, we have an exceedingly interest- 
ing discussion of the subject of borders and ma- 
nures for vines, beyond all question the most im- 
portant item in the whole process of vine culture. 
It seems that the use of animal manures, in the 
preparation of the border which Mr. Allen advo- 
cates, has been objected to of late by English wri- 
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ters, and has elicited some critical remarks from 


Mr. Hovey, who denounces the whole system as 

‘ quackery.” It is not the first time that an old 
established systen has been thus attacked, and 
some patent, short-hand method recommended in 
its stead, which has been found, on examination, 
to amount to the same thing as that which it 
would supersede, but for the most part less simple 
and natural. To which system the term ‘‘ quack- 
ery 





ford to wait for this decomposition, and I should 
feel no hesitation in adopting Mr. Allen’s plan; 
first, because the roots certainly would not be 
drawn towards it till it was in a condition for 
their consumption; and secondly, because I have 
seen the theory confirmed by practice in many in- 
stances where the vines had been exposed to all 
the risks to which it is asserted such treatment 
would render them liable, yet manifesting, by 
their healthy appearance, that they were provided 
with the best possible nourishment. The carcass 
of an animal is so offensive and disgusting an ob- 
Jeet, that nature seems to bid us, in the most im- 
perative tone, and under the severest penalty, to 
put it out of the reach of the senses; and the only 
mode of doing so, is to bury it in the earth; and 
in the whole wonderful system of nature’s econo- 
we know of nothing more beautiful than this 
provision, by which she forces the animals which 


| have drawn their subsistence from the vegetable 


| come the food of what t 


world, to give back their cgmponent parts, to be- 
y have fed upon, and 


| thus to spring again into life under new and beau- 


tiiul forms. The flesh is presently changed to 


| the richest mould, eagerly sought by the roots of 


is most applicable, the public will decide; | 


but I respectfully suggest to horticulturists, as | 


well as physicians, that it is a very awkward 
weapon to handle,—being almost alw ays double- 


edged, and for the most part had better not be | 
used in discussions which are honestly intended to | 


elicit truth. 

Mr. Hovey objects to the use of animal ma- 
nures, in the preparation of the border, but re- 
commends a compost of old sod and topsoil with 
thoroughly rotted stable manure and ground bones, 
and then an annual top-dressing of stable manure 
and guano. This amounts, in the end, the 
same thing as Mr. Allen’s system, with the addi- 
tional labor of the annual top-dressing. Guano is, 
in its eflects, the same as animal manure; but if 
the latter, in the form of carcasses of animals, 
bones, &c., is freely mixed with the border, in 
such a position that the roots of the vines wll not 
reach them till the flesh, fat, &c., is reduced to a 
proper condition for their consumption, they will 


to 


then furnish a constant supply of nourishment for | 


a long series of years, without the necessity of 
any top-dressing. ‘The objection of Mr. Hovey 
and of many English writers, whose opinions are 
quoted at length, seems to be that fresh animal 
manures, (‘‘ carrion,”) are not in a state to be 
consumed by the vines. 
LEN entirely concurs, as he insists upon the condi- 
tion which I have emphasised above. I believe, 
and think Mr. Allen would agree with me, that 
when practicable it would be better to have the 
necessary decomposition effected beforehand ; for 
no one can suppose that the flesh of animals can 
serve in a fresh or putrid state as food for plants. 
But few cultivators, about to plant vines, can af- 





In this opinion, Mr. At. | 


| vines were tied up to the wires. 


the vine; and the bones, ‘which are slower of de- 
composition, are soon enveloped in a net-work of 
fibrous roots, whose ends fasten themselves like 
leeches upon their surface 

Since the first publication of Mr. ALLEN’s trea- 
tise, I have heard surprise expressed by several 
cultivators at his advice, that the foliage should 
not be syringed after the buds had burst, and the 
In corrobora- 
tion of his advice, I can certify that, for two sea- 


| sons past, we have had an opportunity of observing 
| its results in two houses, in which not a drop of 





water has been thrown on the foliage throughout 
the time of growth, and we never saw more 
healthy and vigorous shoots and leaves; and in 
one of these houses, where syringing had formerly 
been practiced daily, and where the vines then 
suffered much from mildew, no appearance of that 
disease has been seen since it was omitted. 

I would particularly impress upon growers of 
the grape the remarks of Mr. Allen upon the 
points by which the quality of the fruit is to be 
distinguished. So common is the idea that the 
size of the bunch is the criterion of excellence, 
that everything else seems to be sacrificed to it; 
and I have more than once seen enormous bunches 
displayed at horticultural exhibitions, of which, in 
reality, the growers should have been ashamed. 
The two points which should first be considered in 
determining the quality of this fruit are, first, the 
size and evenness of the berries; and second, the 


| colour, which is invariably an indiostion of the 
Somer. 
| is next to be considered ; but as a general rule, 


These being equal, the size of the bunch 


the medium sized bunches are far superior, in 
these essentials, to those enormous clusters which 
are often filled with unequal sized and poorly 
coloured berries. 
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I should be pleased to notice some of the very 
interesting experiments, of which Mr. Allen gives 
us the details ; but we have already extended our 
remarks to a much greater length than I originally 
intended, and I will conclude by expressing the 
hope that the author may receive the reward to 
which he is so richly entitled, of finding an exten- 
sive demand for his work. Yours, 4 New-Jer- 
sey Subscriver. ° 

VINEYARD PROFITS. —In my letter, published 
in the Patent Office Report, several errors oc cur, 
of misprint, and one of my own mistakes, that re- 
quire correction. I have erroneously described 
the Herbemont Grape. It has a light coloured 
wood, with a blue tinge. The Lenoir description, 
as there given by me, is the Herbemont; and the 
description of the latter describes the Lenoir. 
The Lenoir does not succeed here. The Herbe- 
mont is hardy, and of great excellence, both for 
the table and for wine.* It should have an open, 
porous soil, where the water ean sink freely, as it 
is subject to rot. At my vineyards, in a stiff clay 
subsoil, it rots badly. In my garde n, it seldom 
rots. I am made to speak of * Spanish Mansin- 
vella wine.” It should read, Manzanilla. I erred 
in saying that the York Madeira was the same as 
the Schuylkill Muscadell. It is a smaller, and, I 
think, an inferior grape. 

By Mr. WeELLER’s letter, in the Patent Office 
Report, I discover that 2000 gallons of wine may, 
in North Carolina, be made trom an acre of the 


Scuppernong Grape, and the wine sold for $4 per | 


gallon; $6000 clean profit, from a single acre of 
vines! We have never yet made more than 1000 
gallons from an acre, and this is a rare occurrence ; 
and the same would net yield over $1000. 
makes it more singular fs, our wine is made from 
the Catawba Grape,—the bunches often weighing 
1 lb., and in one instance 24 0z. Yet the Scup- 
pernong is a sort with small bunches, generally 
bearing from 2 to 8 berries only. We find it in 
great abundance on the Mississippi, where it is 
called the “ Museadine.” 2000 gallons to the 
acre, according to Mr. W., would appear to be 
the average crop. It is true, the expense of cul- 

tivation in North Carolina is great. ‘‘ $1000 per 
acre.” Four times the average price of wine from 
an acre with us. Again, where the Carolina 
yield is 2000 gallons to the acre, the cost of the 
sugar, indispensable i in the manufacture, is $1000! 
But this is a trifle, where the wine brings $8000! 
The Scuppernong ‘juice appears to be a singular 
article. 

To make even a Hock wine, which we all know 
is a dry, hard wine, you must [according to Mr. 
W.,] put three pounds of sugar to the gallon of 
juice! One-half of this sugar, to our poorest juice, 
would be certain to give us a rich, sweet, ladies’ 
wine, resembling Sweet Malmsey. But flattering 
as these prospects are, I would advise our vine- 


* The most delicious American wine we have yet tasted, 
was a bottle of Herbemont, from Mr. Longworth. Eb. 


What | 
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dressers to give a preference to California, or to 
be content with our present stock of grapes, and 
not introduce the Scuppernong into their vine- 
yards; as I am fearful the result would prove the 
truth of Mr. WELLER’s observations, that his is ** a 
theory on a large scale.” One thing is certain ; 
the Scuppernong grape and wine are not favorites 
in the west. Respectfully, N. Longworth. 

[ We have examined Mr. WELLER’s letter in the 
Report referred to, and agree with our corres- 
pondent, (who is by far the most experienced vine- 
crower in America,) that Mr. W.’s views are ex- 
travagant. ‘ Three pounds of sugar to a gallon,” 
would make a cordial, not a dry wine. Ep.) 


PLANTING OrcHARDS.—Friend Downing :~ 
Though late in the season, we have just finished 
preparing the ground and holes for a new apple 
orchard,—the weather and ground being fine. 

The lot has been well manured, and planted 
with potatoes the two past scasons, and very 
deeply ploughed* before ‘digging the holes.” 
These were dug from four to five feet square, and 
two feet deep,—throwing the surface soil sepa- 
rately from the clayey subsoil. We then hauled 
a full horse cart load, for each tree, of rich earth ; 
the gradual deposite of years from the action of 
washing rains near our barnyard, and filled the 
holes nearly full of this and the surface soil, mixed 
preparatory to setting the trees,—throwing aside 
the subsoil entirely. Previously to filling in this 
earth, we made the bottom of the holes. the de- 
pository of all the filth and trash we could find ,— 
hight soil, the refuse animal matter of our annual 


butchering house, old mortar, oyster shells, old 


shoes, iron, &e. &e.; being glad of an opportu- 
nity of burying them out of sight, with the hope, 
also, that they would be in some degree servicea- 
ble to the young trees. These we shall now 
proceed to plant, if the weather continues open ; 
and if it should not, everything will be ready 
for an early spring planting. 

I know it may be said, that this is matter of 
little or no interest to the readers of your paper 
generally; and I only allude to it, mainly, through 
the selfish consideration of making it the occasion 
of soliciting your opinion of the method pursued, 
for the benefit of myself and other beginners in 
fruit culture. I might add—the trees are some 
of the first fruits of our nursery experience ; two 
summers’ growth—from seven to nine feet high— 
equal, perhaps, for our purpose, to older and 
larger ones ! 

But the main purpose of my writing was to 
call attention to a more important matter, and to 
ask for light upon the subject. 

In taking up trees this fall, I notice in a chance 
one, that some of the roots will be full of excres- 
cences, or warts, and covered with a minute white 
woolly insect; and that some of them find lodge- 
ment on the trunks of the trees, in the partly 


* As deem as could be ploughed without a subsoil plough. 
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closed wounds made by pruning. As the trees | 
seemed vigorous I paid little attention to the sub- | 
ject, until another nurseryman called my attention | 
to the subject; and stated, that not being able to | 
supply the demand for apple trees, he had been at 
several nurseries in this state to purchase, and 
was hard set to get a supply, because so many 
proved diseased in this way, and that thousands 
had to be thrown away. Since this, a young 
friend of mine has returned from Virginia, where 
he had sold and delivered several thousand trees, 
grown at one of the largest nurseries of the apple 
in our state; and he informs me that his trees 
were very generally so; and that he was not 
aware that the appearance was at all prejudicial | 
to the health or value of the trees; nor did the 
propagator of them seein to be aware of their 
hurtful nature. | 

Can this insect be the “ woolly aphis,” de- | 
scribed in your Fruits and Fruit Trees, page 66 ? | 
And if so, what can nurserymen do to get rid of 
a pest which, unfortunately, is by no means 
‘rarely seen?” I have detected the presence of | 
the insect much the most frequently on trees 
which grow in a gravelly, or slaty soil, and sel- 
dom on trees growing ina mellow loam. Re- 
spectfully, &c., J. Fulton, jr. Chester county, 
Pa., Dec. 14, 1848. 

P.S. Am much obliged for your selection of 
late varietics of the plum and cherry. But what 
of such varieties as Blue Imperatrice, Late Duke, 
Rumsey’s Late Morello, Buttner’s October, Bi- 
garreau Tardif de Hildesheim? A word about 
these ? 


[ We are always glad to hear of such thorough | 
orchard planting. 

The little insect you speak of is not the woolly 
aphis. If nurserymen would use wood ashes plen- 
tifully, in preparing the rows for their stocks, 
they would not be troubled with it; and we re- 
commend a shovel full to be mingled with soil, and 
applied directly to the roots of all your trees so 
affected when you are planting. 

The sorts of fruits you inquire about, are excel- 
lent; but their qualities have only been proved in 
a few localities, and we cannot therefore recom- 
mend them for general use. The next session of 
the Congress of Fruit Growers will enable us to 
lay the @eneral experience of the country, regard- 
ing new varieties, before the public. Ep.} 








Notes on Fruits.—Dear Sir: In my com- 
munication in your last number, it reads, when | 
speaking of the great variety of pears at Boston, | 
—‘‘ Why not, from their 1,200 varieties of pears, | 
throw away the 1,080 worthless ones ?” It should | 
read, 1,180; for I did not suppose more than 20 | 
of them were really first rate. But I may err; | 
for I find that you must have some splendid pears 
of which we have never heard. For a writer 
(Dr. VaLk,) in your Nov. number, in selecting | 
35 of the best kind, does not include either the | 


White Beurre, Seckel, or Washington. His taste 
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for apples must greatly vary from ours; as th® 
‘* Pennock’s Red Winter” is one of the selected 
kinds. We deem it unworthy of cultivation; and 
not only inferior to 50 of the best old varieties, 
but to all of our new seedlings, that we deem 
worthy of cultivation. I wrote to several old 
horticulturists in Philadelphia, in relation to the 
shape of the Hudson Strawberry. There is but 
one reply; the substance of which I give you from 
a letter of Messrs. Landreth ‘& Fulton: ‘‘ The 
Hudson Strawberry of this city is not a necked 


| fruit; and this fact is noted in Johnson’s Diction- 


ary of Gardening, revised by our Mr. Landreth.” 
I trust you will consent to yield the neck, at the 


| same time that you admit that pistillate straw- 


berry plants never change their character. I have 
never yet seen a fruit of the Hudson with a neck. 
A chance fruit may assume that shape. [How 
do you get over the fact, that Mr. Ernst, of Cin- 
cinnati, finds his Hudson necked? That the Hud- 
son frequently grows without a neck we admit; 
but that, whenever it is not grown in a rich soil, 
or the berries produced are extra large, it is a 
necked fruit, here, we shall always contend on 
the evidence of our own senses; having tested 
thé Cincinnati Hudson, and found it the same as 
ours, we have no longer any doubt. Ep.} It is 
here considered the most valuable of all strawber- 
ries, and is more cultivated than all others. Mr. 
ABIGEIST brought this variety to our town some 
30 years since, from Philadelphia. He was the 
only individual, in that day, who was aware of 
the true character of the strawberry plant; and 
kept his seeret here, as he had done for years in 
Philadelphia. He made a handsome independence 
by the sale of this fruit alone. They then com- 
manded from 25 to 50 cents per quart. His se- 
cret known, and they sold from 5 to 10 cents. 

On what principle does the Buffalo convention 
recommend that the Golden Russet should be 
called the Bullock’s Pippin? It is certainly a 
Russet, with a golden colour. But I see no re- 
semblance that it bears to our Pippins. If its 
name must be changed, I would prefer to see it 
have its old Jersey classical name of Sheep’s nose ; 
as, in shape, it resembles the nose of that useful 
animal. Yours, with regard, N. Longworth. 
Cincinnati, Nov. 29, 1848.° 

CHEROKEE Rose For Hepncinc.—We were 
about to write an article on the use of the Chero- 
kee rose for hedges, when a correspondent favored 
us with the following from the pen of THomas 
AFFLECK, Esq., which first appeared in the New 
Orleans Commercial Times. It will be read with 
interest: 

‘* Fencing timber is becoming scarce through 
all of the early settled parts of the south. Many, 
a very great many planters find a difficulty in 
putting their fences, annually, in proper order; 
and not a few have not the means of doing so, 
but have to risk their crops under fences that 
offer a very insuflicient protection. And even 
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where the material is to be had, and that without 
any unusual cost of hauling, the annual expense 
of making and repairing fences is immense. All 
of this it is in our power to do away with, and 
that without difficulty. Hedge with the Cherokee 
Rose. In Adams and Wilkinson counties, Miss., 
there are scores of plantations completely and 
most effectually fenced in with this plant. No 
animal, whatever, larger than a rabbit—and he 
must creep cautiously—can pass under or through 
it, after the fourth or fifth year, if it has been 
reasonably well attended to. It will even confine 
the negroes to the plantation, or at least compel 
them to find egress at the gates. It forms a 
beautiful feature in the landsca ape, with its rich, 
glossy green leaves, summer and winter—and in 
the early spring is eminently beautiful, with 
long, pendulous wreaths of the whitest of all ro- 
ses. 

There cannot be an objection offered to it, for 
this purpose. Now is an excellent time to make 
such improvements. Cotton is too low to make 
it an object; and rice and sugar command such 
prices that the planter can very well afford to 
bestow a portion of his labor on work of so much 
consequence. This, too, is the season of the year 
to plant—from the 15th of January till the Ist of 
March. Remove the fence; grub and clean up 
the old fence-row; 
more than one ploughing and harrowing; if too 
poor to yield fifty bushels of corn to the acre, 
open a deep, wide furrow, and fill it with rich 
compost, or cow-pen scrapings, etc.; throw a 

couple of furrows back, and harrow effectually. 
The fence may now be re-set, if necessary ; better 
if it can be tended with both plough and hoe. 
every 24 feet distance in the hedge-row, open a 
hole with the spade; set in twoor three cuttings, 
replace the earth, press it down with the foot, 
and the work of planting is done. Tend just as 
you would a row of corn or cotton. The cuttings 
should be fifteen inches long, made from the shoots 
of last year’s growth—the stouter the better. 
They must be put fully two-thirds of their length 
in the ground. 
covering up the shoots with earth, as many do, 
cut them olf within a foot or so of the main stem, 
and the plants will throw out stronger shoots the 
next year. If the land is poor, the hedge-row 
should, at the same time, have a pretty good top 
dressing of compost, or cotton seed, ete. ‘Tf, after 
the cuttings have had a couple of ploughings and 
hoeings, a quantity of corn stalks, saved for the 
purpose, or leaves from the woods, be spread 
carefully along each side of them, so as to keep 
the ground cool and moist, they will make double 
the growth they would without it. Four years, 
with such care, will produce an excellent fence. 
It is better not to allow the scions or shoots to 
run up, and cover the rail fence, but each fall to 
press them down and cut off the stragglers, by 
which means the hedge will be much more com- 
pact and close, and will oceupy less space. No 


Next fall or winter, instead of 


break it up thoroughly with | 


At | 


en  — 
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trees, bushes, or briars, must be allowed to grow. 
Southern Cultivator. 

UnrrvuitruL Prum Trees.—Dear Sir: This 
part of the country, as you probably know, is 
blessed or cursed with a very light sandy soil. I 
may say blessed, because it enables us to turn 
everything into ‘market gardening,—the spring 
crops come in so early and so fine ; and 1 may 
say cursed, because we are so bothered, past en- 
durance, with all manner of insects, that harbor in 
light soil. 

Well, what I want to say most is, that we can’t 
raise plums. Peaches, apples, pears, grow and 
yield first rate crops; but the plums all drop off 
the trees before they are half grown. I have 
tried all the remedies for cureulio; they may do 
in a neighborhood where these creatures are 
scarce, but not here. The insects will sting my 
plums, and the plums will fall off. Now, will 
you or your correspondents tell me what I must 
do? or must I “ give up the ship?” Yours, A 
Pine-barren Subscriber. New-Jersey. a our 
subscriber will fence in a small spot adjoining his 
hog-pen, plant his plum trees all in that spot, 10 
or 12 feet apart, and let his hogs ‘‘ have the ran” 
of the enclosure from March to September, (ex- 
cepting when the fruit is ripening,) he will get 
good crops. Ep.) 

Prune pve St. Jean.—Dear Sir: I notice in 
the article on forcing plums, in the December 
number, a query of yours, whether the Prune de 
St. Jean is the Jaune Hative. Thinking I might 
possibly do somewhat towards answering it, I 
venture to trouble you with a line. 

I have cultivated a plum as the “‘ St. Jean” for 
some years. The tree from which I obtained the 
buds is standing in a garden in this town, and was 
received from France about the year 1837, under 
this name. 

It is very productive. The fruit is fine, ripen- 
ing before the Morocco, and is distinct from any 
other with which I am acquainted. I made no 
exact memorandum of it; but if my recollection 
serves me, it answers more nearly to your deserip- 
tion of the Royale de Tours than any other. 
Branches of the St. Jean very downy. (I notice, 
in your fruited branches of R. de T., smooth, and 
in the last editions, downy.) [The latter is cor- 
rect. Ep.] 

As I never could find the name in any cata- 
logue or pomological work, I supposed it to have 
been wrongly named. I thought highly of it at 
first, and propagated it in my nursery; but soon 
found it yuite too tender to be profitable, and so 
dropped it, as hardihood is an indispensable requi- 
site here. It is as hardy as the Royale Hative. 
If you think it may prove a desirable acquisition, 
I shall be happy to supply you with scions. 

The remarks of ‘‘ A Young Planter,” in the 
same number, are quite to my taste. The great 
want now seems to be a knowledge of the stock 
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and soil best suited to each variety; and I cannot 
but hope that the labors of the standing commit- 
tee of the late convention will be directed, in no 
small degree, to this end. Respectfully yours, 
S. L. Goodale. Saco, Maine, Dec. 8, 1848. 

Remarks.—We find, by reference to Liegel’s 
work on the plum, that the Prune de St. Jean is 
a distinct variety,—‘‘ a blackish-blue plum, of the 
size of the ‘Gros James de Tours,’ and one of 
the best early plums. The twigs are pubescent. 
Ripens the end of July and beginning of Aug.” 

Mr. Kwnevets, in a note lately received, re- 
marks that “ this is probably either the Mor occo 
or the Early Orleans. In the L. H. Society’s 
Catalogue, it is marked as an ‘outcast; from 
whence I conclude, either that the soc iety had it 
incorrect, or that the climate of England is not | 
as congenial to the plum as that of Germany, or 
our own. This inference is supported by the low 
grade they assign other fine plums.” 

We may add, that there is little doubt that the 
Prune de St. Jean, (or St. John’s Plum,) is a dis- 
tinct variety ; and as Mr. Goodale’s description 
appears to ‘correspond with the German one, he 
has probably, the correct fruit. Though too ten- 


der in the climate of Maine, it will, no doubt, be 
perfectly hardy here, and may, from its earliness, 
prove a decided acquisition. 


Horticutture 1x lowa.—Dear Sir: I re- 
ceived the November number of the Horticultu- 
rist last night, and read it after the rest of the | 
household were in bed. Ten—twenty dollars— | 
no sum of money could buy the satisfaction and 
enjoyment of that midnight hour. The account 
of the Horticultural Festival, among other things, 
much interested me. ' 

We are endeavoring to do something in the 
great work of horticulture, in this (to you) Sar- 
off-land, though we are only following you in the 
east, at long intervals with ‘ unequal strides.” 
Nature has done everything for us. 
all ready for the spade and plough—needs no 
manures to render it fertile. The climate is ro: 


surpassed, in the same latitude, on the Mississippi. | 
of the 


We are at the level of the greatest valley 
greatest river in the world; but we want the 
master workman to take these advantages of na- 
ture, and 
loveliness. We hope you will sometime take a 
‘ puff” up this great ‘‘ father of waters ;” 
you do not pronounce the site of this little village 
by nature the most beautiful spot in all Uncle 
Sam’s vast garden, then we will frankly confess 
that our partiality wholly misieads our judgment 

We have just organized a society here, the 


secretary ° 


meeting ; and the gentlemen interested have been 


kind enough to make me president, which I think 


an indirect compliment to you, as all my know- 
ledge is the result of three years’ reading, with 


and if 


| straw. 
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some practice, of your precepts. We have made 
your work our standard, and wish now a copy of 
the latest edition of the “‘ Fruits and Fruit Trees,” 
coloured. 

Of course, a state of only a few years’ growth. 
not yet ‘‘ twenty-one,” indeed not half out of 
minority, cannot be expected to have made much 
progress in fruit culture. But our season of en- 
joyment has already begun. Of peaches and ap- 
ples we have many. Pears have been tried suf- 
ficiently to prove that some ‘‘ outcasts” from so- 
ciety with you are destined to hold the front rank 
in the circle of fine fruits among us. Dr. WEED, 
of Bloomington, (25 miles east of this place.) 
took some Bartletis to St. Louis, which were 
| pronounced superior to anything ever seen there 
Our plums cannot be surpassed; but, as yet, we 
| have failed with cherries. They grow so ‘rapidly 
that they are killed in winter. We are now ex- 
perimenting with buds on the common red cherry, 
which is quite hardy, and hope by this means to 
succeed. * * * Your obedient servant, Jas. 
Grant. Davenport, Iowa, Nov. 20, 1848. 


Packinc Trees anp Hevce Piants.—What 
is the best, and safest, and cheapest mode of pack- 
ing fruit trees, and especially Osage Orange hedge 
| plants, to send long distances, where no moss can 
'be obtained? An explicit answer would much 
oblige your friends hereabouts. Yours, J. W. 
Turner. Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
Dec. 28, 1848. 

ANSWER.—Where trees are to be sent on long 


_ journeys, the whole secret of success in transpor- 


tation, consists in keeping them in a cool and dor- 
mant state, and away from contact with fresh air. 


| Hence, experienced packers, abroad, always use 


but little moss, and that perfectly dry, and put up 
their trees in tight boxes or bundles. If they are 


| sent with a packing of wet moss, they almost in- 
The soil— 


variably grow on the way. and half or more are 
lost ; while, on the other hand, for short jvurneys, 
damp moss is the best of al] substances. 

Where, as Prof. TURNER suggests, no moss can 
be obtained, the following is one of the best modes : 
Take up the trees before the buds swe! \l, and dip 


| the roots several times in liquid compost of loam 
marshal them into greater order and | 


and cow-droppings, until a ccating an eighth or a 


' tenth of an inch thick is formed ali over the roots. 
| Then lay them in the shade and allow them to 


dry perfectly. 
Next, take a box of the proper size, put a layer 


| of dry straw in the bottom, then a lay er of young 
. | trees, (such as hedge plants, ) and another layer 
of straw, till the box is full. 
proceedings of which will be sent to you by our | 
You will see that the subseribers of 
the Horticulturist were active in getting up the | 


If the trees are 
large, you can only fill in the void spaces with 
Press the whole down as closely as pos- 
sible, (so that a box of moderate size will hold 
several] thousand stocks, or small hedge plants, ) 
and nail the Jid down firmly. Finally, make the 


| box as air tight as possible, by stopping the seams 
|or cracks with pitch, a mixture ef tallow and 
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osin, or whatever substance, of like nature, is 
Cheapest and most convenient. 

If you have to pack in bundles,—a less perfect 
mode for long distances,—it cannot be done safely 


without dry moss, or some other substance that | 
will not heat ; unless you can envelope the roots 
with coarse india-rubber cloth, so as to shut out | 


the air. 

Cuttings and grafts, when sent to a tong dis- 
tance, should be enveloped in pieces of oiled silk. 
This preserves them from the action of the air, 
and they are taken out quite fresh in appearance. 


Horse Yoke ror OrcHarps.—At the State 
Agricultural Fair at Auburn, in 1846, a horse 
yoke was exhibited by E. H. Danrortu, of Bus- 


ti, Chautauque county, and a premium of $3 | 


awarded it. I have never since been able to 
learn where the article can be had. I think it 


would be of very great utility in ploughing an | 


orchard; as the plough would be drawn by a 
chain between the horses, and the whiflletree dis- 
pensed with entirely. 


Have you seen it in use, or do you know any- | 


thing about it? [Will some of our subscribers 
give an answer? Ep.) 7.G. Y. 
N. Y., Dec. 15, 1848. 


Errata.—In Dr. Pavt’s article, in our last, p. | 


315, for ‘ inhibition” read “ imbibition ;” and 318, 
for *‘ their mucilace” read “ thin mucilage.” 
5 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sea Coast Orcuarps.—A Young Farmer, 
(Hartford, Ct.) In your orchards near the sea 


coast, plant the following apples: Baldwin, Rox. | 


bury Russet, Domine, Porter; and the following 
pears: Beurré d’Aremberg, Vicar of Winkfield, 
Heathcot, Bartlett. 

Piums.—C. S., (Newport, N. Y.) Plant the 
following plums on your sandy soil; they will bear 
where others fail: Lombard, Cruger’s Scarlet, 
Autumn Gage, Bleecker’s Gage. Try, also, the 
Downer’s Late cherry, which will thrive in almost 
any exposure, and is a first rate fruit. 

Grares.—J. B., (Sackett’s Harbor.) The Clin- 
ton grape is not equal to the Isabella, but is a 
very valuable sort for northern latitudes; ripening 
where the season is not long enough for the Isa- 
bella by a fortnight.- The berries are little more 
than half the size of those of the Isabella. 

OsaGE ORANGE HepGeEs.—A Subscriber, (Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, O.) There is no objection to plant- 
ing the seed where the hedge is to grow; but it is 


generally planted in rows three feet apart in the | 


nursery ground, because the young plauts are 
mcre easily and economically cultivated in a quar- 
ter by themselves than when seattered over a long 
line. One year old plants will answer for planting 


out, if the soil where they are to be set is good. | 
The soil you describe is admirably adapted to 


this plant. 
EverGreens.—E. L., (Sandy Springs, Md.) If 


Walworth, | 


| your Silver Fir, which has lost its leader, is a 
young tree, you may induce it to form a new one 
| by cutting back all the shoots in the uppermost 
row (where the leader should start,) to within an 
inch of the main stem. Cover the wound with 
shellac solution, and a new upright shoot will 
| probably start out. If the tree is so old that long 
| side branches are formed where the leader was 
lost, the matter is past remedy. 

Scions.—I. B. G., (Terre Haute, Ind.)  Sei- 
| ons, seeds, &c., can be safely sent to Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, or any of the larger western cities, by 
express. The native shrub you describe, is the 
Azalea nudiflora, common in the woods in the 
| middle and eastern states. The nurserymen who 
grow ornamental shrubs can supply it. It will 
go safely packed along with fruit or ornamental 
trees. 





Preas.—The most successful way of raising 
early peas, that we have ever tried, is that recom- 
mended at p. 481, vol. 1, of this journal. We 
| tried it last year, and gathered a crop ten days in 
| advance of those from the earliest sowing out of 


| doors. The Prince Albert is one of the best early 
| varieties. 

| Drssotvinc Bones.—W. B., (North Andover, 
| Me.) A strong oak barrel will do. Weigh the 
| bones, break them in pieces, pour over them half 
their weight of boiling water, and then add, slow- 
'ly, half their weight of oil of vitriol, (sulphuric 
acid,) stirring the mixture while pouring in the 
latter. For further details, see p. 93 of the pre- 
sent volume. 

GraPeries.—Johnson, (N. ¥Y.) If your house 
is a span-roofed one, it may stand in almost any 
| position, fully exposed to the sun; but a north or 
south line is perhaps, on the whole, preferable to 
one east and west.—W. B., (North Andover.) 
‘* South-southeast” is preferable to ‘‘ west-south- 
west.” 

Roses.—A4. R., (Cincinnati.) Aubernon, Mar- 
chesa Bocella, and Crimson Perpetual, are three 
of the most constant blooming Perpetual Roses.— 
W. B. Sweet briars make excellent stocks for 
| roses. The imported roses are mostly worked on 
| the ‘‘ dog-rose.” The common Boursault, (i. e., 
Purple Noisette, Maheka of some gardens,) also 
makes a good stock, and is easily propagated 
from cuttings. 





Report oF Fruit Convention.—4 Member, 
(Philadelphia.) We understand the Report of the 
N. ¥. Convention will be ready for distribution in 
a few days; and copies will be sent to all the 
;members. Vexatious delays have been experi- 
enced in printing it. 


| *,* Correspondents who are subscribers, will 
| hereafter find replies to any questions within the 
| scope of this journal, in’ this department, (unless 
otherwise requested ;) and all queries, put in a 
| brief shape, and sent tous free of postage, shall 
| receive attention. They should be sent, if possi- 
| ble, in the early part of the month. Ep. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


BUSINESS MEETINGS. 


Saturday, Dec. 23, 1848.—President WiLpER in the chair. 
The Chairman of the Committee of Publication presented 
the report of the Publishing Committee, and stated that there 
might be some-few bills Which may have been omitted, and 
may vary tle same some few dollars. 

Voted, To accept the report; and that the Treasurer be 
authorized and directed to pay such bills as may be pre- 
sented by said Committee. 

Voted, The thanks of the Society to the Committee of 
Publication, for the very accept: ible manner in which they 
have discharged the arduous duties which devolved on 
them. 

Voted. That the President, (M. P. Wilder.) the Treasurer, 
(Sam’l Walker.) the Chairman of the Finance Committee. 
(Josiah Stickney.) and F. W. Macondry and Otis Johnson, 
be a committee io settle with the Treasurer of Mt. Auburn 
Association 

_ Tne Publishing Committee laid on the table copies. enti- 
ted ** Report of the Twentieth Annual Exhibition of the 
Mass. Horticultural Society,’’ and it was thereupon 

Voted. That the Librarian cause to be prepared, directed 
and maile ‘d, a _—e to euch member of the Society; and 
that he also. under direction of the Corresponding Secre- 

tary, forward copies, in like manner prepared. not exceed- 
Ing twelve, to each and every horticultural and agricultural 
society t vat may be deemed advisable. and that the Libra- 
rion charge and be allowed a reasonable compensation for 
said duty. 

Saturday, Dee 30.—The President, M. P. WitpeEr, Esq., 
in the chair. meperte were received from the several Chair- 
men of Awarding Committees on Fruits, Flowers, and Vege- 
tables, containing detailed lists of all the premiums and gra- 
twtles awarded by the Society during the year 1848, toge- 
ther with the names of the persons receiving them. [These 
reports have been sent to us for publication; but their great 
length prec ‘ludes their publication this month.] 

The following gentlemen were, 
the Executive Committee, elected Honorary Members: 

Hon. James K. Polk, President of the United States. 

Gen. James Tallmadge, President of the Am. Institute. 

Iion. Rob’tC. Winthrop. Speaker H’se of Representatives 

Hon. Joe! Parker, LL. D., Royal Professor of Law at Har- 

vard College. 

Caleb Cope. Esq., 

Lawrence Young, Esq., Pres. Ky. do. do. 

Col. Joel Rethbone. Pres. Alb. and Renssel’r Hort. Society. 

Tuomas Allen. Esq.. President St. Louis do. 

James W. Thomson. M. D.. Wilmington, Delaware. 

H. W. 8S. Cleveland. Esq.. Burlington, N. J. 

Professor A. Agassiz. Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. James Means. Dorchester. Mass. 

Hon. Edmund Burke, Com’r of Patents, Washington, D. C. 

Saturday. Jan 6.—The first stated meeting, for the year, 
vas he ld at He orticultural Hall this day. 

Col. Win.peERr took the Chair, and introduced his succes- 
sor, SAMUEL Ww ALKER, Esq., with the following happy and 
very appropriate remarks: 

Gentlemen of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society :—The 
duty of introducing my successor, your President elect, de- 
volves on me under very happy auspices. Your suffrages 
have fallen on a man who is worthy of the office, and well 
qualified for it—on one who has served the society in vari- 
ous capacities, with fidelity and ability; and whom you now 
reward with the highest honor in your gift. 

Gentlemen, I rejoice with you in this event, and in the 
prosperous condition of our association—in the friendship 
and unanimity that prevails among us, and especially in an 
©} portunity, before taking final leave of the chair, to thank 
you once more, most sincerely, for the distinction Which you 
have bestowed on me—a distinction for which, at my first 

lection. I had not presumed to hope, but which having 
been so often conferred. and by those whose approbation I 
highly appreciate, I shall ever regard as above any earthly 
preterment. 

During my administration, it has been my desire and en- 
deavor to discharge the duties of my office with impartiality, 
aud with a view to the best interests of the society. Haw 
well I have succeeded I leave for others to judge; but 


President of Penn. Horticultural Society. 


on recommendation of 


whatever success may have attended these efforts, for you, 
my Official associates, with whom I have had such long and 
pleasant intercourse, and from I have received uniform and 
cordial support, I shall ever entertain an affection next to 
that for family and home. 

Gentlemen, may a kind Providence bless you, in your 
persons, in your families, and in all your laudable efforts to 
extend the usefulness, and to increase the resources of this 
institution; and may he who is now to occupy this chair, 
prove more worthy of the confidence and respect you have 
so liberally bestowed on me. 

Mr. Waxker replied in the following very appropriate 
ack lress: 

Gentlemen of the Society :—The very kind manner in which 
my friend, Col. Wilder, has introduced me, and his determi- 
nation, if it Were possible, to lay me under further obliga- 
tions by his courtesy, and his avowed approbation, of my 
past services, happily afford me an opportunity to state how 
much I value his friendship—the pleasure it has given me 
to serve the Society under his administration, and to ten- 
der to you, gentlemen, my thanks fur the honor you have 
conferred upon me. 

I cannot plead that I am ignorant of the duties, or the re- 
sponsibilities of the office to which you have elected me, 
but, in the same spirit of frankness permit me to say, that i 
have many misgivings as _ my ability to discharge them, in 
such a manner, us may be ac ceptable to you, gentlemen, 
or that I should be able, in any way, to aid, or promote, the 
progress and prosperity of the Society. 

Woen I turn to the records of the Society to read the 
doings, and remember the talents of those who have hereto- 
fore occupied this chair, and more particularly the eminent 
practical services of my immediate predecessor, I have good 
reason for fear as regards my own services. But, with you, 
gentlemen, I have been accustomed to labor; it is therefore 
almost winecessary for me to say, that for the future I shall 
hope and expect to receive the same indulgence you have 
so often and so kindly extended to me, during a period of 
nearly twenty years. ‘With these expectations I enter upon 
the duties assigned to me, with a determination on my part, 
to co-operate with you in as liberal an administration of the 
Society, as may be consistent with strict economy and its 
future interest. 

I shal! take an early opportunity to submit for your con- 
sideration and action, an outline of such measures as shall 
appear to me calculated to promote the further consolidation 
and usefulness of the Society. 

United as we now are as members, still encouraged by 
the co-operation of friends, and enjoying the liberal bene- 
factions of our honored donors, I trust our future will be full 
of usefulness, and that our efforts may advance the object 
for which we are associated. 

Gentlemen :—When the time shall arrive that these new 
relations, which are formed to-day, shall be dissolved, may 
it find us the same united and prosperous Society—strong in 
mutual friendship and esteem. 

Tie meeting was then organized by the appointment of 
Rev. Daniet Leacu, as Secretary pro tem. 

Hon. B. V. Frencn, Vice President, presented the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, MARSHALL P. WiLpER, Esq., bas, during a pe- 
riod of eight years, discharged the duties of President of this 
Suciety to the satisfaction of its members; and 

Whereas, Mr. WiLpER’s administration has been marked 
with energy and Zeal in disseminating horticultural science 
and 

Whereas, We believe the interest of the Society has been 
greatly advanced by his services, and its influences extend- 
ed by his practical skill, and the many specimens exhibited 
by him from his garden and conservatory, of almost all the 
varieties of Fruits and Flowers; and 

Whereas, We also fully believe that the public, as well as 
the members of this Society, are indebted to him for his 
practical and successful labors; therefore 

Voted, ‘Tivat the thanks of this Society be tendered to Mar- 
SHALL P. WILpER, Esq., for his services during the period 
he was President thereof; and also 

Voted, That a committee of three he appointed by the 
Chair, to purchase a piece of plate, not exceeding in value 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS, and to cause a suitable 
inscription to be placed thereon, and to present the same, 


with the above vote of thanks, to Mr. Wilder, in behalf of 


the Society, as a tribute of the regard and esteem of its mem- 
bers. 

Messrs. B. V. French, C. Newhall, and J. 
appointed this committee 

Mr. C. M. Hovey presented the following vote, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

Voted, That the Society's gold medal be presented to Gen. 
H. A. S. DearBorn, the first President of this Society, for 
the essential services he rendered to the science of horticul- 
ture and the interest of the Society, during the pe riod he 
presided over its affairs; and that a committee of three be 
appointed by the Chair to carry out the above vote. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. C. M. Hovey, C. Newhall, 
and E. M. Richards, as the committee. 

The following resolutions were presented by Dr. E. 
WIGHT, which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this Society hold in high estimation the 
eminent attainments of James E. TescuEMAcHER, Esq., in 
the various departments of literature and science. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Soc iety be tendered to 
Mr. TEscHEMACHER for his valuable services as Correspond- 
ing Secretary for many years, and as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Publication. 


Cabot, were 
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Resolved, That as a token of approbation and respect, und 
in consideration of these services, that a pece of silver 
plate, of the value of fifty dollars, be presented to Mr. Trs- 
CHEMACHER, or such other article, of like value, as he may 
please to designate. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the 
Chair to carry these resolutions into effect. 

Messrs. Wight, Stickney, and Dutton, were appointed this 
committee. 

A committee of arrangements for the annual exhibition 
was elected, consisting of the following gentlemen :—Juseph 
Breck, Chairman, F. W. Macondry, D. Haggerston, A. D. 
Williams, jr., J. 8S. Cabot, Otis Johnson, P. B. Hovey, jr., 
KE. Wight, J. F. Allen, Josiah Lovett, Capt. Austin, A. D. 
Weld, H. W. Dutton. 

A letter was received from the president of a horticu'ta- 
ral society in Iowa, soliciting copies of the Transactions of 
this Society ; Whereupon it was voted, that the Correspond- 
ing Secretary be empowered to send copies of the Transac- 
tions of the Society to all applications from horticultural so- 
cieties, and that the Recording Secretary make an annual 
report of the number of the same. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society :—Daniel T. Curtis, of Boston, and Join H. Bufford, 
of Roxbury. Adjourned for two weeks. 
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The stated meeting for January was held on Tuesday eve- 
ning. 16th. The President in the chair. The display was, 
for midwinter, unusually fine. Mr. Buist exhibited a col- 
lection, not in competition, of choice plants; among which 
were eight select varieties of Azaleas, Porphyrecoma lance- 
olata, three Daphne rubra, Cineraria se edlings Amarylli 
Eranthemum and others. The Presideut’s gardener, a fine 
collection, consisting of Camellias, Epidendri. Oncidii, Gon- 
gore. Rhodedendron arboreum, AZalea, Cypripedium cenus- 
tum, etc. Peter Raabe, a table of Camellias, choice varie- 
ties—Azalea indica, Chorozema varium, Primula, Hyacin- 
thy, ete. John Lambert’s gardener, a number of Hyacinths, 
Primroses, Cyclamen. ete. Designs of cut flowers were 
very handsome. A cone, standing in a moss vase, by Mr. 
Dundas, gardener, was admired. Adesign of a fountain, by 
the President’s gardener, was beautiful. Five moss bas- 
kets. and a number of hand bouquets, completed this display. 
Of fruits, Mr. Hancock exhibited St. Germain and Beurre 
Easter pears; John Perkins, twenty varieties of apples; and 
Wr. Parry, apples. Vegetables, as usual, were very fine. 

The following were the premiums awarded on this occa- 
sion : 

By the Committee on Plantsand Flowers —For the best and 
2d best three hot-house plants, for the best three green-house 
plants. and for the most interesting collection of plants in 
pots, to Ben. Daniels, gardener to Caleb Cope. For the 2d 
best collection of plants in pots, to Peter Raabe: for the 3d 
best collection, to Maurice Finn, gardener to John Lam- 
bert. For the best design of cut flowers, to James Bisset, 
gardener to James Dundas; for the 2d best. to Ben. Daniels. 
For the best basket of cut flowers, to Robert Kilvington; 
for the 2d best, to Peter Raabe. And special premiums to 
Maurice Finn and Ben. Daniels, for bouquets. 

By the Committee on Fruits —For the best pe ars (St. Ger- 
main,) to Thomas Hancock. For the best apples, (New- 
town Pippins,) and for the 2d best, (Jersey Greenings.) to 
John Perkins. 

By the Committee on Vegetables —For the best display, and 
for the 2d best display, by market gardeners. to Anthony 
Felten. For the best display, by amateurs, to Ben. Daniels, 
gardener to Caleb Cope; for the 2d best, by amateurs, to 
Maurice Finn, gardener to John Lambert; for the 3d best 
display, to Wm. Johns. 





The committee noticed, with pleasure, fine specimens of 


apparagus, mushrooms, and bush beans, in the display by 
Mr. Cope’s gardener; radishes and tomatoes, in that by Wm. 
Johns, which are remarkable for the month of January. 
The Secretary reported, that Wm. S. Vaux had presented 
ome polatves, which he had received from J. Rando!ph 


{ Clay. Charge d’Affairs of the U.S. at Lima, Peru. which 
| had been raised on the Andes. rag moton, 

Ordered, That the thanks of the Society be tendered for 
the gift, and the tubers referred to the appropriate coim- 
mittee. 

The President announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing committees for the ensuing year: 

Committee for Establishing the Names of Fruits —Dr. Win. 
D. Brineckle. Thomas Hancock, Elhanan W. Keyser, Dr 
Thomas McEwen, and Robert Buist. 

Committee for Establishing Preminms —Tihomas Hancock, 
Dr. Wm. D. Brinckle, Thos. C. Percival, Robert Kilvington, 
and John C. Engleman. 

Committee for the Distribution of Seeds. et? —Tiuomas C 
Percival, Jacob Snider, jr., and John Rutherford. jr. 

Committee of Finauce.—Isaac Elliott, John R. Brinckle, 
and Chas. Ellis. 

— Committee—Robert Buist, Tio. P. James, Dr 
Tho. EcEwen, William McGuigan, and James Bisset. 

Committee to Superintend Exhibitions —~Robert Buist, chair- 
man. Dr. W. D. Brinckle, E. W. Keyser, P. Mackenzie, 
‘Ll. C. Percival, Tho. Hancock, P. K. Gorgas, Dr. T. McEw- 
en, J. Ritchie, I. E. Mitchell, G. Zantzinger, T. Clark, R. 
Price, Dr. I. H. Bradford, J. D. Fulton, H. B. Blanchard, 
G. B. Deacon, H. A. Dreer, E. Meredith, I. R. Brinckle, N. 
Knowles, Wm. Sinton, P. Raabe. Dr. G. Watson, J. Ruther- 
ford, jr., Jno. Dick, W. Burrs, W. Johns. R. Fetters, J.C 
Engleman, J. Powell, C. P. Hayes, W. 8. Vaux, J. Bisset, 
and S. R. Simmons. 

Members Elected —Joseph Ripka, jr.. 
and Dr. M. Reeve. 


Miss A. S. Vaux, 
T'nos. P. JAMEs, 
Ree. Secretary. 





ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Society was organised by 
calling Dr. W. D. Brinckle to the chair, and appointing 
Geo. Zantzinger secretary. 

The chairman stated the object to be, to elect officers for 
the ensuing year, which was, on motion. proceeded with; 
Peter Mackenzie and Chas. P. Hayes. acting as tellers, who 
reported the following gentlemen as having the highest 
number of votes for the offices respectively, and whom the 
chairman announced as duly elected : 

President—Culeb Cope. 

Vice Presidents—Gen. R. Patterson, David Landreth, James 
Dundas, and Joshua Longstreth. 

Freasurer—John Thomas. 

Corresponding Secretary—Thomas C. 

Recording 


Percival, 
Secretary--Thomas P. James 
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